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TIT 106. Servapar, March 2, EY 


Opinionum comments deli die, * | 
"Tre, 


. 
decifions of nature, | 


I is neceſfary to the ſucceſs of flattery, that it 
be accommodated to particular circumſtances 
or characters, and enter the heart on that fide 
where the paſſions ſtand ready to receive it. A 


| lady ſeldom liſtens with attention to any praiſe but 


that of her beauty ; a merchant always expects to 
hear of his influence at the bank, his importance 
on the exchange, the height of his credit, and the 
extent of his traffick : and the author will 
be pleaſed without lamentations of the neglect of 
learning, the conſpiracies againſt genius, and the 
flow progreſs of merit, or ſome praiſes of the 
magnanimity of thoſe who encounter poverty and 
contempt in the cauſe of knowledge, and truſt 
or the reward of their kibours to the judgment 
and gratitude of poſterity. 

An afſurance of unfading laurels, and immortal 
reputation, is the ſettled reciprocation of civility 

You, III. B between 
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Inſulting chance ne er call'd with louder voice, 
On ſwelling mortals to be proud no more. 
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moſt are forgotten, becauſe they never deſerved to 
be remembered, and owed the honours which 
they ance obtained, not-to judgment or to genius, 
A 
the firatagem of intrigue, or the fervilty of ade- 


Nothing is more common than to find men 
whoſe works are now totally neglected, mentioned 


With praiſes by their contemporaries, as the cracles 


+ of their age, and the legiſlators of ference. Curi- 


olity is naturally excited, their volumes after long 
-enquiry are found, but feldom reward the labour 
of the ſearch. Every period of time has produced 
theſe bubbles of artificial fame, which are kept up 
a while by the breath of faſhion, and then break 
at once and are annihilated. The learned often 
bewail the loſs of ancient writers whole characters 
have ſurvived their works; but, perhaps, if we 
could now retrieve them, we ſhould find them 
oaly the Grezviiles, Mondagues, Stepmeys, and Shef- 
feuds of their time, and wonder by what infatua- 
Lon or Caprice they could be raided to notice. 

Ir cannet, however, be denied, that many have 


| ſunk into oblivion, whom it were unjuſt to number 


with this deſpicable claſs. Various kinds of lite- 
rary fame ſeem deſtined to various meaſures of 
duration. Some ſpread into exuberance with 2 
very ſpeedy growth, but ſoon wither and decay; 
ſome riſe more flowly, but haſt long. Parnaſſus 
has its flowers of tranſient fragrance, as well as its 
oaks of towering height, and its laurels of eternat 
verdure. 

Among thoſe whoſe reputation is exhauſted in 2 
ſhort time by its own luxuriance, are the writers 
who take advantage of preſent incidents or cha- 
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racters which ſtrongly intereſt the paſſions, and 
engage univerſal attention. It is not difficult to 
obtain readers, when we diſcuſs a queſtion which 
every one is defirous to underſtand, which is de- 
bated in every aſſembly, and has divided the nation 
into parties; or when we diſplay the faults or 
virtues of him whoſe publick conduct has made 
almoſt every man his enemy or his friend. To 
the quick circulation of ſuch productions all the 
motives of intereſt and vanity concur ; the diſpu- 
tant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot animates 
his paſſion, and every man is defirous to inform 
himſelf concerning affairs ſo vehemently agitated 
and variouſly repreſented. 

It is ſcarcely to be imagined, through how many 
ſubordinations of intereſt the ardour of party is 
diffuſed ; and what multitudes fancy themſelves 


affected by every fatire or panegyrick on a man of 


eminence. Whoever has, at any time, taken 
eccafion to mention him with praiſe or blame, 
whoever happens to love or hate any of his adhe- 
rents, as he wiſhes to confirm his opinion, and to 
ſtrengthen his party, will diligently peruſe every 
paper from which he can hope for ſentiments like 
his own. An object, however ſmall in itſelf, if 
placed near to the eye, will engrols all the rays of 
light; and a tranſaction, however trivial, ſwells 
into importance when it preſſes immediately on 
cur attention. He that thall peruſe the political 
pamphlets of any paſt reign, will wonder why 
they were ſo eagerly read, or fo loudly praiſed. 
Many of the performances which had power to 
_ inflame- factions, and fill a kingdom with confu- 
fon, have now very little effect upon a frigid 
«* „„ 
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ſitions of later hirelings ſhall lie equally deſpiſed. 
In proportion as thoſe who write on temporary ſub- 
jects, are exalted above their merit at firſt, they are 
afterwards depreſſed below it; nor can the brighteſt 
elegance of diction, or moſt artful ſubtilty of rea- 
ſoning, hope for much eſteem from thoie whoſe 
regard is no longer quickened by curioſity or pride. 
It is, indeed, the fate of controvertiſts, even 
when they contend for philoſophical or theological 
truth, to be ſoon laid aſide and flighted. Either 
the queſtion is decided, and there is no more place 
for doubt and oppoſition ; or mankind deſpair of 


_ underſtanding it, and grow weary of diſturbance, 


content themſelves with quiet ignorance, and re- 
fuſe to be harraſſed with labours which they have 
no hopes of recompenſing with knowledge. 

The authors of new diſcoveries may ſurely ex- 
pet to be reckoned among thoſe, whoſe writings 
are ſecure of veneration : yet it often happens that 
the general reception of a doctrine obſcures the 
books in which it was delivered, When any tenet 
is generally received and adopted as an incontro- 
vertible principle, we ſeldom look back to the 
arguments upon which it was firſt eſtabliſhed, or 
can bear that tediouſneſs of deduQion, and multi- 
plicity of evidence, by which its author was forced 
to reconcile it to prejudice, and fortify it in the 
weakneſs of novelty againſt obſtinacy and envy. 

It is well known how much of our philoſophy 
is derived from Boyle's diſcovery of the qualities of 
the air; yet of thoſe who now adopt or enlarge 
his theory, very few have read the detail of his 
experiments. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; - 
but his works are neglected; we are contented to 
know, that he conquered his opponents, without 
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Nun. 107. Tossa, Arth 26, 1751. 
Altervis igitur contendere werſibus ambo 
Capere : alternos muſes meminiſſe volebant. Vince: 
On thetaes alternate now the ſwains recite; | 
The muſes in alternate themes delight. ETruixs Ton. 


 MONG the various cenſures, which the 
ances with thoſe of my predeceſſors has produced, 
there is none more general than that of unifor- 
mity. Many of my readers remark the want of 
thoſe changes of colours, which formerly fed the 
attention with unexhauſted novelty, and of that 
intermixture of ſubjects, or alternation of man- 
ner, by which other writers relieved. wearineſs, 
and awakened 

L have, infleed, hikevi avoided the praftice 


of uniting gay and folemn fubjedts in the faine 


countera& himſelf, to preſs at once with equal 
force upon both parts of the intellectual balance, 
of Dryden, deſtroy the force of one another. 1 
have endeavoured fometimes to divert, and ſome- 
times to elevate ; but have imagined it an uſeleſs- 
attempt to diſturb merriment by ſolemnity, or 
interrupt ſeriouſneſs by drollery. Yer I ſhall 
this day publiſh two letters of very different ten- 


dency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, may- 
W 
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HOUGH, as my mamma tells me, I am 
too young to talk at the table, I have great 
pleaſure in liſtening to the converſation of learned 
men, eſpecially when they diſcourſe of things 
which I do not underſtand; and have, therefore, 
been of late particularly delighted with many diſ- 
putes about the alteration of the flile, which, they 
fay, is to be made by act of parliament. 
One day when my mamma was gone out of 
the room, I afked a very great ſcholar what the 
ſtile was. He told me, he was afraid, I ſhould 


that it was the ſtated and eſtabliſhed method of 
computing time. It was not, indeed, likely that 
I ſhould underſtand him ; for I never yet knew 
time computed in my life, nor can imagine why 
we ſhould be at ſo much trouble to count what 
are to count the time paſt, or the time to come ; 
but I have conſidered them both by myſelf, and 
think it as fooliſh to count time that is gone, as 
money that is fpent ; and as for the time which 
is to come, it only ſeems farther off by counting ; 
and therefore when any pleaſure is promiſed me, 
I always think of the time as little as I can. 

J have fince liſtened very attentively to every 
one that talked upon this ſubject, of whom the 
greater part ſeem not to underſtand it better than 
myſelf; for though they often hint how much 
the nation has been miſtaken, and rejoice that we 


are at laſt growing wiſer than our anceſtors, I 


have 
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hardly underftand him when he informed me, f 
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have never been able to diſcover from them, that 
any body has died ſooner or been married later 
for counting time wrong ; and, therefore, I began 


to fancy, that there was great buſtle with little 


conſequence. 


At laft, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle, 


and Mr. Starlight, being, it ſeems, both of high 


learning, and able to make an almanack, began 
to talk about the new ſtile. Sweet Mr. Starlight 
I am fure I ſhall love his name as long as I 
live; for he told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, 


that we ſhould never be right without a year of 


confuſion. Dear Mr. RamnLEr, did you ever 
hear any thing ſo charming? a whole year of con- 
fuſion ! When there has been a rout at mam- 
ma's, I have thought one night of confuſion 


cards in one room, and dancings in another, here 
a feaſt, and there a maſquerade, and plays, and 


ners, and raps at the door, and viſits, and fro- 
licks, and new faſhions, I ſhall not care what 
they do with the reſt of the time, nor whether 
they count it by the old tile or the new; for I 


chariot in the year of confuſion, 

Cycle, who is neither ſo young nor ſo handſome 
as Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all the 
perplexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven 
days in the reckoning ; and indeed, if it ſhould 
come only to this, I think the new ſtile is a de- 
lghtful thing; for my mamma ſays I ſhall go to 
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deſerted infants, which I ſurveyed with pleaſure, 
till by a natural train of ſentiment, I began to 
refle& on the fate of the mothers. For to what 
ſnelter can they fly? Only to the arms of their 


leſs and eaſy, but for the arts and influuacions of - 
thoſe whoſe rank, fortune, or education, furniſhed 
them with means to corrupt or to delude them. 
Let the libertine reflect a moment on the fitua- 
tion of that woman, who, being forſaken by her 
betrayer, is reduced to the neceſſity of turning 
proſtitute for bread, and judge of the enormity 
of his guilt by the evils which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers fol- 
low this dreadful courſe of life, with ſhame, hor- 


ror, and regret; but where can they hope for 


refuge? The world is not their friend, nor the 
world”s law.” Their ſighs, and tears, and groans, 
are criminal in the eye of their tyrants, the bully 
and the bawd, who fatten on their miſery, and 
threaten them with want or a gaol, if they thew 
the leaſt deſign of W . from their — 
6 > $0» 
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To ſtop the increaſe of this 
tude, is undoubtedly the firſt and 
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Nuns. 108. Sa runn ar, March 30, 1751. 


b Sapere aude, 

Incipe. Vivendi rect᷑e qui prorogat herum, 

Ruſticus expeFat dum defluat amnis : at ille 

Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis avum. Hon. 
Begin, be bold, and venture to be wile 3 | 

He who defers this work from day to day, 
DE ION ſtay, 

ill the whole ftream, which ſtop'd him, ſhould be gone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will — 
Cow zr. 


N ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcontented 

at the preſent ſtate of things, which his 
ſyſtem of opinions obliged him to repreſent in its 
worſt form, bas obſerved of the earth, ** that its 
greater part is covered by the uninhabitable 


«© ocean; that of the reſt ſome 2 
« with naked mountains, and ſome under 
„ barren finds: ſome ſcorched with unintermit- 
22 heat, and ſome petrified with perpetual 
21 Lie r 
e ere 
The ſame obſervation may be transferred to the 


cuſtom ; all that paſſes in regulating the ſuperſi- 
| cial decorations of life, or is given up in the 
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that will not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged by 
abilities invigorated by the neceſſity of exerting 
them in ſhort intervals, as the force of a current 
is increaſed by the contraction of its channel. 
From ſome cauſe like this, it has probably pro- 
ceeded, that among thoſe who have contributed 
to the advancement of learning, many have riſen 
to eminence in oppoſition to all the obſtacles 
which external circumſtances could place in their 
way, amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes 
of poverty, or the diſſipations of a wandering 
and unſettled ſtate. A great part of the life of 
Eraſmus was one continual peregrination; ill ſup- 
plied with the gifts of fortune, and led from 
city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom, by 
the hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes which 
always flattered and always deceived him; he 
yet found means by unſhaken conſtancy, and a 
vigilant improvement of thoſe hours, which, in 
the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs aTivity, will re- 
main unengaged, to write more than another in 
the fame condition would have hoped to read. 
Compelled by want to attendance and ſolicitation, 
and fo much verſed in common life, that he has 
tranſmitted to us the moſt perfect delineation of 
the manners of his age, he joined to his know- 
ledge of the world, ſuch application to books, 
that he will ſtand for ever in the firſt rank of li- 
ed he ſufficiently diſcovers, by informing us, that 
reer moſt celebrated 
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Grateful the gift l a member to the ſtate, 

If you that member uſeful ſhall create ; | 

Train'd both to war, and when the war ſhall ceaſe, 

As fond, as fit t improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy, | 

The hopeful object of your future joy. Eryninoron, 
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vation, though it might ſupply you with many 
fage remarks, and ſalutary cautions. 
J cannot but imagine the ſtart of attention a- 
wakened by this welcome hint; and at this inſtant 
fee the Rambler ſnuffing his candle, rubbing his 
ſpectacles, ſtirring his fire, locking out interrup- 
tion, and ſettling himſelf in his eaſy chair, that 
he may enjoy 2 new calamity without dilturbagce. 
For, whether it be that continued fickneſs or mi- 
fortune has acquainted you only with the bitterneſs 
of being; or that you imagine none but yourſelf 
able to diſcover what I fuppoſe has been ſeen and 


felt by all the inhabitants of the workd : whether 


you intend your writings as antidotal to the levity 


to attract the favour of the publick ; or faney that 


you have fome particular powers of dolorous de- 


clamation, and warble out your grows with un- 
common elegance or energy ; it is certain, that 
whatever be your ſubject, melancholy for the moft 
part burſts in upon your ſpeculation, your gatety is 
quickly overcaſt, and though your readers may be 
Serre they are ſeldom 
difmifſed but with heavy hearts. 

+ That I may therefore gratify you with an imi- 
tation of your own ſyllables of fadneſs, I will in- 
form you that I was condemned by ſome diſaſ—- 
trous influence to be an only ſon, born to the 
apparent proſpect of a large fortune, and allotted 
to my parents at that time of life when fatiety of 
common diverfions allows the mind to indulge 
parental affeftion with greater intenſeneſs. My 
birth was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, and 
dances, and bagpipes ; congratulations were fent 
fom every family within ten miles round; and 


20 


they declared themſelves determined to devore the 


remaining part of life to my happineſs and the 


increaſe of their eſtate. 


The abilities of my father and mother were not | 


perceptibly unequal, and education had given 
neither much advantage over the other. They 


had both kept good company, rattled in chariots, 


were both expert in the games that were in their 


time called in as auxiliaries againſt the intrufion | 


of thought. 
When Wee parity between two per- 
ſons aſſociated for life, the dejection which the 
huſband, if he be not completely ſtupid, muſt al- 
ways ſuffer for want of ſuperiority, ſinks him to 
ſubmiſſiveneſs. My mamma therefore governed 
the family without controul ; and except that my 
father till retained ſome authority in the ſtables, 
and now and then, after a ſupernumerary bottle, 
broke a looking-glaſs or china diſh to prove his 
fovereignty, the whole courſe of the year was re- 
gulated by her direction, the ſervants received 
from her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion. 
She therefore thoughe herſelf entitled to the ſu- 
perintendance of her ſon's education; and when 
my father, at the inftigation of the parſon, faintly 
propoſed that I ſhould be ſent to ſchool, very 
poſitively told him, that ſhe would not ſuffer ſo 
fine a child to be ruined; that ſhe never knew any 
boys at a grammar-ſchool that could come into 2 
room without , Or fit at the table without 


nw as that they were always 
putting 
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my parents diſcovered in my firſt cries ſuch 
tokens of future virtue and underſtanding, that 


 glittered in playhouſes, and danced at court, and 
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themſelves into danger by boiſterous 
NIL their 1 


ſome an employment ; for my mother very judi- 
ciouſly conſidered, that I was not likely to grow 
politer in his company, and ſuffered me not to 
pals any more time in his apartment than my 
leſſon required. When I was ſummoned to my 
taſk, ſhe enjoined me not to get any of my tutor 
ways, who was ſeldom mentioned before me but 


for 
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y 
from the reigniag mode. I was univerſally ſkilful in 
all the changes of expenſive finery ; but as every 
one, they ſay, has ſomething to which he is par- 
— ENGEL 
3 


The next year ſaw me advanced tothe truſt and 
power of adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly. 
All received their partners from my hand, and to 
me every ſtranger applied for introduction. My 
heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a tutor, 
who was rewarded with a ſmall annuity for life, 
and left me qualified, in my own opinion, to go- 
vern myſelf. | 2” | 

In 
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my falutations in the park. I was now happy to 
every morning in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, 
neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered to mo- 
leſt us. 

After a few years, however, theſe delights be- 
came familiar, and I had leifure to look round me 
with more attention. E then found that my flat - 
terers had very little power to relieve the languor of 
fatiety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſe- 
ment ; and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the 
ſphere of my pleaſures, and to try what ſatisfac- 
tion might be found in the ſociety of men. I will 
not deny the mortification with which I perceived, 
that every man whoſe name I had heard men- 
tioned with reſpect, received me with a kind of 
tenderneſs nearly bordering on compaſſion; and 
that thoſe whoſe reputation was not weil eſta- 
bliſhed, thought it neceſſary to juſtify their under- 
ſtandings, by treating me with contempt. One 
of theſe witlings elevated his creſt, by aſking me in 
a full coffeehouſe the price of patches; and another 
whiſpered, that he wondered why miſs Friſt did 
WW 
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pleaſure. But 1 find that I have now loſt my 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay 
are married, ſome have retired, and 
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. Nos. 110. Sarner, Av il 6, 1751. 


Nec currunt pariter capta, et capicnda valuf tas. 
Pauntx Tus. 

We thro? this maze of life one Lord obey; 

By hope and faith ſecure of ſuture bliſs, 

Gladly the joys of preſent life we miſs : 

For baſſled mortals fill attempt in vain, 

Preſent and future bliſe at once to gain, 


F. Lzw:s. 


HAT to pleaſe the Lord and Father of the 
univerſe, is the ſupreme intereſt of created 


conſent of all ages and nations in their opinion of 


placability of the divine nature. That God 


will forgive, may, indeed, be eſtabliſhed as the firft 
and fundamental truth of religion 


; for though the 
— © the ex WIE 


2 
Hie 
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and regions ſo disjoined from each 
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effect. He that reviews his life in order to deter- 
mine the probability of his acceptance with God, 
neceſſary proportion 


if he could once eſtabliſh the 


de is always afraid left he ſhould decide too ſoon 


in his own favour, leſt he ſhould not have felt the 
pangs of true contrition ; leſt he ſhould miſtake 
fatiery for deteſtation, or imagine that his paſſions 
are ſubdued when they are only ſleeping. 
From this natural and reaſonable diffidence aroſe, 


in humble and timorous piety, 2 diſpoſition to con- 85 


found penance with repentance, to repoſe on hu- 
man determinatians, and to receive from ſome 
judicial ſentence the ſtated and regular alignment 
of reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to 
be without reſource ; we feek in the knowledge of 
others a ſuccour for our own ignorance, and are 
ready to truſt any that will undertake to dĩrect us 
when we have no confidence in ourſelves. 
T his deſire to aſcertain by ſome outward marks 
the ſtate of the ſoul, and this willingneſs to calm 
the conſcience by ſome ſettled methed, have pro- 
duced, as they are diverſified in their effects by 
various tempers and principles, moſt of the diſqui- 
fitions and rules, the doubts and ſolutions, that 
have embarraſſed the dodrine of repentance, and 
perplexed tender and flexible minds with innu- 
3 waar boy tore 
of ſorrow, and adequate degrees of ſelf-abher 
| C3 — 


— 


its efficacy. 1 
No man commits any act of negligence or obſti- | 


„ THE RAMBLER Was 
rence; and theſe nales corrupted. by fraud, or de- 


baſed. by credulity, have, by the common reſili- 
eney. of the mind from one extreme to another, 
-ncited.others. 10 an agen. contempt of all ſubſidiary 
——— and the whole 


underſtood. relingui/bment of any 

— conmidtion thet it has ofonded God. 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are properly not 
parts, but adjunds of repentance; yet they are 
too cloſely connefted with it, to be eaſily ſeparated ; 
for they not only mark its ſincerity, but promote 


—_—— — 


without feeling the pungency oi 


* He who is fully convinced, that he ſuf. 
fers by his own failure, can never forbear to trace 
back his miſcarriage to its firſt cauſe, to image to 
himſelf a contrary behaviour, and to form invo- 
luntary reſolutions againſt the like fault, even when 
he knows that he ſhall never again have the power 
of committing it. Danger conſidered as immi- 
nent naturally produces ſuch trepidations of impa- 
tience as leave all human means of ſafety behind 
them : he that has once caught an alarm of terror, 
is every moment ſcized with uſeleſs anxieties, ad- 
ding one ſecurity to another, trembling with ſud- 
den doubts, and diſtracted by the perpetual occur- 
rence of new expedients. If, therefore, he whoſe 
crimes have Ceprived him of the favour of God, 
can reflect upon his conduQ without diſtarbance, 
or can at will-bawiſh the reflection; if he who 
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verge of permiſhon, and confers that ſecurity 
which cannot be reaſonably hoped by him that 
dares always to hover over the precipice of deſtrue- 
tion, or delights to approach the pleafures which 
he knows it fatal to partake. Auſterity is the pro- 
per antidote to indulgence ; the diſeaſes of mind 


dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 


The completion and ſum of repentance is 2 
change of life. That ſorrow which dictates no 
caution, that fear which does not quicken our 
eſcape, that auſterity which fails to rectify our 
_ affeCtions, are vain and unavailing. But forrow 


as well as body are cured by contraries, and to 
 contraries we ſhould readily have recourſe, if we 


and terror muſt naturally precede reformation ; for |. 


that feels himſelf alarmed by his conſcience, anxi- 
ous for the attainment of a better ſtate, and afflicted 
by the memory of his paſt faults, may juſtly con- | 
 Elude, that the great work of repentance is begun, 
221 ꝛatural 
and religious means of ſtrengthening his convicg 
ton. co imgonks nan. his mind fork © face of © 
divine preſence, as may overpower the blandiſſ 
ments of ſecular delights, and enable him Þ 
advance from one degree of holineſs to anothgp, 
till death ſhall ſet him free from doubt and 4 
teſt, miſery and temptation. 


1 1 S 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tegys 
War'ring the ground, and with our fighs the fir 
F , ſent from hearts contrite, in fig 


what other cauſe can produce it? He, therefor @ | | 
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Nuns. 112. Tuzspay, Frilg, 1751. 


oh yap d. Tax tx de. Sor woe. 
Diſaſter always waits on early wit. | | 

T has been obſerved, by long experience, that 
late ſprings produce the greateſt plenty. The 
"delay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and 
breezes, is for the moſt part liberally recompenſed 
by the exuberance and fecundity of the enfuing 
ſeaſons; the bloſſoms which lie concealed till the 
year is advanced, and the fun is high, eſcape thoſe 
© "chilling blaſts, and nocturnal froſts, which are 
miles of vernal beauty, deftroy the feeble princi- 
_ ples of life, intercept the fruit in the 


vegetable 
+ gem and beat down the flowers unopened to the 


| "ground. 
I m afraid there is little hope of perſuading the 


'| _ "young and fprightly part of my readers, upon 


learn from the great proceſs of nature, the differ- 
rr between ſpeed 
t precipitation ; to proſecute their deſigns with 
1 s, to watch the concurrence of opportu- 
my, and endeavour to find the lucky moment 
ich they cannot make. Youth is the time of 
12 e 
1 any oppoſing power, 
15 ly form preſumptions in our own favour, 
imagine that obſtruction and impediment will 
way before us. The fuſt repulſes rather in- 
e vehemence than teach prudence; a brave 
4 generous mind is long before it ſuſpects. its 
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we laugh at the timorous delays of plodding indu- 


at pleaſure accelerate the 
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hazard of lofing that 
before out time. 
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engage with his former ardour in the tails of ſtudy. 
of genius, too often tends to obftrudt it. The 
_ mired, eaſily ſeduces the ſtudent from literary foli- 
tude. He is ready to follow the call which ſummons 
him to hear his own praiſe, and which, perhaps, 
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36 
favour another ent, an meffectual ſtruggle for 
| Num. 12. Sxatrunyay, April v3, 175». 
— bubus diſpendia wires; 
+ Ervgalu panes fartis in ipſe meas. Ov, 


| Of -Arength pernicious to myſelf 1 beaſt ; | 
. The pow'rs I have were giv'n me to my coſt, F. Lnwis, 


by iu, that health is beſt 
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incident to 


cration ; they never fit down. to. their dinner with- 


phantoms 
ſkeleton of every delight, and preſent us only with 
the pains of pleaſure, and the deformities of 
SL 5mmm̃̃ͥ R atone waar atke 
diſturb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
conſequence of ſuperfluous delicacy ; for it is the 
privilege only of deep reflection, or lively fancy, to 


— — — But by 


who are within 6ght of — or reach. of 


They that have grown old in a fingle kate are 


deus g tenacious of their own.. prattices and 
maxims z. ſoon; offended by contradiction or .neg- 


Agence; and impatient. of any affociation, but 
with. thoſe that will watch their nod, and fubmit 
. themſelves to unlimited authority. Such is the 


effe& of having lived without the neceſſitꝝ of con 
ſulting any inclination. but their own. 

Tbe iraſcibility of this claſs. of tyrants is gene- 
rally exerted upon petty provocations, ſuch as are 
not farextended beyond 
the inſtincta of animal life; but unhappily he that 
.will never have long ceffations of anger.. 


'There 
are many veterans of luxury, upon whom every 
non brings 2 paroxyſin of violence, fury, and exe- 
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tion than that of dependence on a peeviſh man. 


In every other ſtate of inferiority the certainty of 
pleafing is perpetually increaſed by a fuller know- 
ledge of our duty; and kmndneſs and confidence 
are ſtrengthened by every new act of truſt, and 
proof of fidelity. But peeviſhneſs facrifices to a 
momentary offence, the obſequiouſneſs or uſeful- 
neſs of half a life, and as more is performed in- 
creaſes her exactions. 


Chryſs'ss gained a fortune by trade, and retived . 


maintain him in his native rank; cautioned againſt 
all ion to the opinions or precepts of his 
uncle; and animated to by the hopes 
of ſupporting the honour of the family, and over- 
topping his elder brother. He had a natural duc- 
— — vr 4 
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if 


= ing 2 chair without its cover, a window 


ſhut 
the 


open contrary to her orders, a ſpot on the hearth, | 
or a feather on the figor, that the reſt of "YM - 
contempt, 


may de joftifgbly fpent in taunts of 
and vociferations of anger. She lives for no other 


mile nieces ſhe has declared herſelf an irrecon- 
Cileable enemy to one, beenuſe ſhe broke off a tulip 
with her hoop; to another, becauſe the fpilt her 
olle on « turkey carpet; and to the third, be» | 
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minds, and, except 
and difeafe, by which 
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an unrea- 


villinform him. Iris therefore 


he 


eaſ to himſelf * and hateful to the world, * 
ment. 2 * improve. 


Nuns. 113. Turspar, April 16, 171. 
Aber tes like thee to change his life? + 
| What fury wou't poſſeſs thee with a wiſe ? Du vpn. 
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and flf-diretion to any human being. It was 
not difficult to diſcover the danger of committing 
myſelf for ever to the arms of one who might at 
any time miſtake the dictates of paſſion, or the 
calls of appetite, for the decree of fate ; or con- 


cauſes. I therefore told her, that deſtiny had 


ordained us to part; and that nothing ſhould have 


torn me from her but the talons of neceſſity. 


oe filed the rexzed of the cats, the | 


prudent; the economical Sphroria, a lady who 
conſidered wit as dangerous, and learning as ſu- 
perfluous; and thought that the woman who 
kept her houſe. clean, and her accounts exact, 
took receipts for every payment, and could find 
them at a ſudden call, enquired nicely after the 
condition of the tenants, read the price of ſtocks 
once a week, and purchaſed every thing at the 


beſt market, could want no accompliſhments 


neceſſary to the happineſs of a wiſe man. She 
 diſcourſed with great folemnity on the care and 
vigilance which the ſuperintendence of a family 
demands ; obſerved how many were ruined by 
confidence” in ſervants; and told me, that the 
never expected honeſty but from a ſtrong cheit, 
and that the beſt ſtorekeeper was the miſtreſs's 
eye. Many ſuch oracles of generolity the uttered, 


and made every day new improvements in her - 


ſchemes for the regulation of her ſervants, and 
the diſtribution of her time. I was 


that whatever I might ſuffer from Sophronia, 1 
thould eſcape poverty; and we therefore pro- 1 


ceeded to adjuſt the ſettlements according to her 
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Sa cuckoldom as neceſſary to the general ſyſtem, | 
as a link in the everlaſting chain of ſucceſſive 
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| count, 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunct᷑atio longa eſt. Jov, 
— — When man's life is in debate, 


_ _ The judge can ne'er tos long deliberate. Duvyzx⸗. 


| as the Roman fatiriſt remarks, he that has no de- 


ies which we os not with to paſs; and, 
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this city are emptied into the grave, 
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rather maintain the moſt equitable claims by vio- 


i ney, 1 think, be ſaſpefed, that this poi= 
tical arrogance has ſometimes found its way into 
legiſtative aſſemblies, and mirigled with delibera- 
tions upon property and life. A flight peruſal of 
the laws by which — and, 


haave relates, that he never fav a criminal drag- 


ged to execution without afking himſelf, © Who 
* knows whether this man is not leſs culpable 
© than me?” On the days when the priſons of 


he enforces thoſe laws with ſeverity that are 
in danger of violation, as the commander of a 
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garriſon doubles the guard on that fide which is 


threatened by the enemy. 


with ſo little ſucceſs, 
hourly increaking : yet few ſeem willing to deſpair 
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that rapine and violence are | 
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Nouns. 115. Tons, April 23, 750, 


— . telcrands maritis. Jove 
Some faults, tho' fmall, intolerable grow. Davos. 


To the RAMBLER. 


/ | SIR, 

| Sit down in purſuance of my late engagement 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures 
that befel me in my long queſt of conjugal felicity, 


which, though I have not yet been fo happy as to 
obtain it, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve by 


You muſt have obſerved.in the world a ſpecies 
of mortals who employ themſelves in promoting 
matrimony, and, without any viſible motive of 
intereſt or vanity, without any diſcoverable impulſe 
of malice or benevolence, without any reaſon, but 
that they want objects of attention and topicks of 
converfation, are inceflantly buſy in procuring 
— wives and huſbands. They fill the cars of every 
finglemanand woman with ſome convenientmatch, 
and when they are informed of your age and for- 
tune, offer a partner uſ life with the ſame readineſs, 
and the ſame indifference, as a ſaleſman, when he 
has taken meaſure by his eye, fits his cuſtomer 
with a coat. 

It might be expected has hap Hadi nn ts 
diſcouraged from this officious interpoſition. by re- 
ſentment or contempt ; and that every man ſhould 
determine the choice on which ſo much of his 
% 
| 4 
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plexed ; for they contended for me as vultures 
for a carcaſe ; each employing all his eloquence, 
and all his artifices, to enforce and promote his 
own ſcheme, from the ſucceſs of which he was to 
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preſent ſtate; and if after all theſe miſcarriages I 
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leiſure, or to continue in error at her own expence. 
Thus I have hitherto, in ſpite of myſelf, paſſed | 
my life in frozen celibacy.. My friends, indeed, 
higher hopes than human nature can gratify; that 
J dreſs up an ideal-charmer-in all the radiance of 
the ſame excellence in corporeal beauty; But 
, Mr.-RamBLE, it is not madneſs to hope 
1 


for 
which I have been deſcribing ; at leaſt I am 
reſolved to purſue my ſearch ; for I am fo far from 


thinking 
to afford 


to 


meanly of marriage, that I believe it able 


happineſs decreed- to our 


Durs, &c. | 
HymEnE2vus. 


Nuns. 116. SaTurDar, April 27, 1751. 


Optat ephippia bos piger; optat arare caballus. Hos. 


Thus the flow ox wou'd gaudy trappings claim; 
The ſprightly horſe wou'd plough a Francis. 


| To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


Was the ſecond ſon of a country gentleman by 
the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London. 
My father having by his marriage freed the eftate 
from a heavy mortgage, and paid his ſiſters their 
portions, thought himſelf. diſcharged from all 

obligation 


. the the 
beſt guns and horſes could 
ſupply, paid large ſalaries huntſ- 
man, and became the for 
the diſcipline of his | his 
other attainments, a breed of 

* Jong and 
improved, 


rivers. When the huntſman one day broke 

his leg, he ſupplied his place with equal abilities, 

and came home with the ſcut in his hat, amidſt 
o 9 1 * 


and tanned, nor carry corn in my hat to the horſe, 


1 ery into the parlour. 
y 7 
ſelf with books, and being much inclined to deſpiſe 
the ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, 
diſdained to learn their ſentiments or converſation, 
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I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to fuch honour and felicity ; but was forced 


1 THE RAMBLER N56 
that of learning merchants and the 
art of regulating books; but at length the tedious 
days clapſed, I was tranſplanted to town, and, 


with great ſatisfactiom to myſelf, bound to a2 
haberdaſher. 


My mafter, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 


all the good qualities which naturally ariſe from a 
cloſe and unwearied attention to the main chanee ; 


his defire to gain wealth was fo well tempered by 
the vanity of ſhewing it, that without any other 
eb ro bag ord oenbr woreng of the 
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glaſs, and 


My mother indeed endeavoured to comfort me 


vexation, 
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by telling me, that perhaps theſe 
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but conſidered her as one whoſe ignorance and pre- 
— into a ſtate of meanneſs and ignominy, 
from which I could not find any poſſibility of 
riſing to the rank which my anceſtors had always 


equal plaits of my ruffles, or the gloſſy blackneſs 
of my ſhoes ; nor heard with my former elevati 
ſcended to pay me upon my readineſs in twiſting 
of Young man, with which I was ſometimes 


: 
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was now heir,. and with Ar of my 


Nuns. 17. Tuxspar, April 30, 1751. 
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n and affect the ficies : 
Heav'd on Olympus tott ring Offa ſtood; | 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood. Port. 


To the RAMBLER.. 


| SIR, 

OTHING has more retarded the advance 
ment of learning than the diſpoſition of vul- 
wr mins wo ridicals and: viify what they canner: 
comprehend. All induſtry muſt be excited by 
hope ; and as the ſtudent often propoſes no other 
reward to himſelf than praiſe, he is eafily.diſcou- 
raged - by contempt and infult. He who brings 
id I intw © Eaizzrans cxukicads —— 
of reeluſe ſpeculation, and has never hardened his 
front in publick life, or his paſſions to 
the viciſſitudes and accidents, thetriumphs and de- 
feats of mixed converſation, will bluſh at the ſtare 
of petulant incredulity, and ſuffer himſelf to be 
driven, by a burſt of laughter, from the fortreſſes 
of demonſtration. The mechaniſt will be afraid 


ta 


F 


N 11. 
to aſſert before hardy contradiQtion, the poſſibility 


of 
thread ; and the aſtronomer of relating the rapidity 
of light, 
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tearing down bulwarks with a filk-worm's 


the Gillmce of the Red Rare, and the 
of the lunar mountains. 
If could by any efforts have ſhaken of this 


cowardice, I had not ſheltered myſelf under a bor- 


rowed name, nor applied to you for the means of 
communicating to the publick the theory of a gar- 
ret; a ſubject which, except ſome ſlight and tran- 
fient ſtrictures, has been hitherto neglected by 
thoſe who were beſt qualified to adorn it, either 
for want of leiſure to proſecute the various re- 
ſearches in which a nice diſcuſſion muſt engage 


ſerved. The wiſdom of the ancients was well 

acquainted with the intellectual advantages of an 
elevated fituation : why elſe were the Mues ſta- 
tioned on Olympus or Parnaſſus by thoſe who could 
with equal right have raiſed them bowers in the 
vale of Tempe, or erected their altars among the 


flexures of Meander? Why was Fove himſelf 


nurſed upon a mountain? or why did the god- 
deſſes, when the prize of beauty was conteſted, 
try the cauſe upon the top of la? Such were the 
fictions by which the great maſters of the earlier 
ages endeavoured to inculcate to poſterity the im- 
portance 
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portance of a ret, which, though they had | 
i been long obſcured-by the negligence and Une 


Aut, gelidas bybernus aquas cim fuderit auſter, 
How ſweet in fleep to paſs the careleſs hours, 
Lull'd by the beating winds and daſhing ſhow'rs! 


——"Tisz ſweet thy lab'ring ſteps to guide | 
To virtue's heights, with wiſdom well ſupply'd, 
And all the magazines of learning fortify'd : 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind, 
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cerning 
much ſatisfaction to the judicious enquirer. — 


have imagined, that the garret is generally choſen 


bythe wits, as moſt eaſily rented ; and concluded 
that no man 


in his aerial abode, but on 
the days of payment. Others ſuſpect, that a 
garret is chiefly convenient, as it is remoter than 
any other part of the houſe from the outer door, 
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| Theſe conveniencies may perhaps all be found 
in a well-choſengarret 3 but ſurely they cannot be 


which, however recondite and abſtruſe, may be 


covery, and you by its promulgation. 
It is univerfally known that the faculties of the 


mind are invigorated or weakened by the ſtate of | 


regulated by the various compreſſions of the am- 
bient element. The effects of the air in the pro- 


duction or cure of corporeal maladies have been | 


. acknowledged from the time of Hippocrates; 3 butno 


and fupidity. mne 
of obſervations, that invention and elocution 
ſuffer great impediments from denſe and impure 
vapours, and that the tenuity of a defecated 
air at a proper diſtance from the ſurface of the 
earth, accelerates the fancy, and ſets at liberty 
thoſe intellectual powers which were before fhack- 


under the prefſure of a groſs atmoſ- 
phere. I have found dulneſs to quicken into fenti- 
ment in a thin ether, as water, though not very 
hot, boils in a receiver partly exhauſted ; and 


heads in appearance empty have teemed with 
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perhaps reſerved to make me illuſtrious by its diij- 
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ted and unable 1 
by too ftrong attraction, to expand 
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notions upon riſing ground, as the flaccid ſides of 2 
football would have ſwelled out into ſtiffneſs and 


_ extenſion. 


| For this reaſon I never think myſelf qualified to 


cellar to the garret, and try upon him all the vari- 
ous degrees of rarefactĩon and condenſation, ten- 
fion and laxity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, 
nor ſerious below, I then confider him as hope- 
Jeſs; but as it ſeldom happens, that I do not find 
the temper to which the texture of his brain is 
fed, I acrommotice bias in ane with 2 wake: of 


long udied, and which 1 may, perhaps, reveal to 
mankind in à complete treatiſe of barometrical 
pneumatology. 

Another cauſe of the paiety and forightlineſs of 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the increaſe of 


round by the diurnal revolution of the earth. The 
power of agitation upon the ſpirits is well known ; 
every man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horſe; and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth ſtory, 
is whirled through more ſpace by every circumro- 


ö 5 
earth's diameter, they are carried about with more 
fwiſftneſs than thoſe whom nature has placed 


- Nearer to the poles; and therefore, as it becomes 
Vor. III. E a wiſe 


74 
a wiſe man to ſtruggle with the ineonvenĩencies of 


requiſite, we muſt aQuate our Janguor by taking a 
few turns round the center in a garret. 


If you imagine that I aſcribe to air and motion 
effects which they cannot produce, I defire you to 


. confult your own memory, and conſider whether 


acquire reputation in 
his garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 


you have never known a man 


placed bim upon the firſt floor, he was unable to 
maintain; and who never recovered his former 
vigour of underſtanding till he was reſtored to his 
original fituation. That a garret will make every 
man a wit, I am very far from ſuppoſing; I know 


there are ſome who would continue blockheads | 
even on the ſummit of the Andes, or on the peak 


of Teneriffe. But let not any man be conſidered 


as unimproveable till this potent remedy has been 
tried; for perhaps he was formed to be great only 


in a garret, as the joiner of Aretæus was rational in 
no other place but his own ſhop. 

I think a frequent removal to various diſtances 
from the center, ſo neceſſary to a juſt eſtimate of 
intellectual abilities, and conſequently of fo great 


uſe in education, that if I hoped that the publick 


could be perſuaded to fo expenſive an experiment, 


I would propoſe, that there ſhould be a cavem | 


dug, and a tower erected, like thoſe which Baron 
deſcribes in Solomon's houſe, for the expanſion and 
concentration of underſtanding, according to the 
exigence of different employments, or conſtitu- 
tions. Perhaps ſome that fume away in medita- 
tions upon time and ſpace in the tower, might 


compoſe tables of intereſt at a certain depth ; and 


he that upon level ground ſtagnates in filence, or 
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creeps in · narrative, might, at the height of half a 


an elaborate 
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Narren er 


mile, ferment into merriment, ſparkle with repar- 


tee, and froth with declamation. 


Adiſon obſerves, that we may find the heat of 


Tirgits climate, in ſome lines of his Georgiet: fo, 


when I read a compoſition, I immediately deter- 
mine the height of the author's habitation. As 
is commonly faid to 
fmell of the lamp, my commendation of a noble 
thought, a ſprightly: ſally, er a bold figure, is to 
pronounce it freſh ſrom the garret ; an expreſſion 
which would break from me upon the peruſal of 
moſt of your papers, did I not believe, that you 
nne 
cock · loft. HrrIzRTATrus. 


Nukes. 118. 6 1751. 
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CICERO has, with his uſual elegance and 
magnificence of language, attempted, in his 


relatives of the dream of S4pis to depreciate thoſe 


honours for which he himſelf appears to have 
panted with reſtleſs folicitude, by ſhewing within 
what narrow limits all that fame and celebrity 
which man can hope from men is circumſcribed. 

Jou ſee,” ſays Africanus, pointing at the earth 
from the celeſtial regions, that the globe affigned 
* tothe reſidence and habitation of human be- 

®* ings is ads. at how then can 
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<« worthy of a wiſh? Of this little world the inha- | 


-<4 even the ſpots where men are to be found are 
©« broken by intervening deſerts ; and the: nations 
<< axe fo ſeparated as that nothing can be tranſ- 
<< mitted from one to another. With the people 


-<< of the ſouth, by whom the oppoſite part of the | 
<< earth is poſſeſſed, you have no intercourſe ; and 
<< by how fmall a tract do you communicate with 


ec the countries of thenorth? 'The territory which 
you inhabit is no more than 2 ſcanty iſland in- 
cc cloſed by a ſmall body of water, to which you 
% give the name of the great ſea, and the Milan- 
« fiat ocean. And even in this known and fre- 


4 tain, that your renown will paſs the ſtream of 


4 Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucaſus? or by whom 


« vill your name be uttered in the extremities of | 
4c the north or ſouth, towards the rifing or the ſet- | 


"<< ting ſun? So narrow is the ſpace to which your 
<< fame can be propagated, and even there how 
< Jong will it remain? 


He then proceeds to afſign natural cauſes why | 
fame is not only narrow in its extent, but ſhort in 


its duration; he obſerves the difference between 
the computation of time in earth and heaven, and 
declares, that according to the celeſtial chronology, 
no human honours can laſt a fingle year. " 
Such are the objections by which Tu/ly has made 
a ſhew of di ing the purſuit of fame; objec- 
plan of his poem made the death of Putrocius 


neceſſary, reſolved, „* —— die with 
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honour ; and therefore brought down againſt him 
the patron god of Troy, and left to HeAor only the 
mean taſk of giving the laſt blow- to an enemy 
whom a divine hand had diſabled from reſiſtance. 
Thus Tully ennobles fame, which he proſeſſes to 


degrade, by oppoſing: it to celeſtial happineſs;. 


he confines not its extent but by the boundaries 
of nature, nor contracts its duration but by repre- 
ſenting it ſmall in the eſtimation of ſuperior beings. 
He ſtill admits it the higheſt and nobleſt of terreſ- 
trial objects, and alleges little more againſt it, than 
that it is neither without end, nor without limits. 


What might be the effect of theſe obſervations 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman under- 
cannot be determined ; but few of thoſe 
who ſhall in the preſent age read my humble ver- 
fion will find themſelves much depreſſed in their 
hopes, or retarded in their defigns; for I am not 
inclined to believe, that they who among us paſs 
their lives in the cultivation of knowledge, or ac- 
quifition of power, have very anxiouſly enquired 
what opinions prevail on the further banks of the 
Ganges, or invigorated any effort by the defire of 
ſpreading their renown among the clans of Cauca- 
fas. The hopes and fears of modern minds are 
content to range in a narrower compaſs ; a ſingle 
nation, and a few years, have generally ſufficient 
amplitude to fill our imaginations. 
A little conſideration will indeed teach us, that 
fame has other limits than mountains and oceans; 


and that he who places happineſs in the frequent 


repetition of his name, may ſpend his life in pro-- 
pagating it, without any danger of weeping for 
ado. 4-0 


78 


others is curioſity ; a paſſion, which, though in 
ſome degree univerſally affociated to reafon, is 
eaſily confined, overborn, or diverted from any 
particular object. 
Among the lower claſſes of mankind, there will 
be found very little deſire of any other knowledge, 
than what may contribute ĩinmediately to the re- 


of ſome near advantage. The Turks are faid to 


hear with wonder a propoſal to walk out, only 


that they may walk back; and enquire, why any 
man ſhould labour for nothing: ſo thoſe whoſe 
condition has always reſtrained them to the con- 


templation of their own neceſſities, and who have 


been accuſtomed to look forward only to a fmall 
diſtance, will ſcarcely underſtand, why nights and 
days ſhould be ſpent in ſtudies, which end in 
new ftudies, and which, according to MHaberbe's 
obſervation, do not tend to leſſen the price of 
bread ; nor will the trader or manufacturer eaſily 
the mere knowledge of actions, performed in 
remote regions, or in diſtant times; or that any 


thing can: deſerve their enquiry, of which 9 | 


den dae 895 T% Ide, WE can only hear the report, 
but which. cannot influence our lives by any con- 
ſequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leiſure from 
indiſpenſable buſineſs, to employ their thoughts 
upon narrative or characters; * 

M0 
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The numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil can be derived by the greateſt power, 
or moſt active diligence, are inconſiderable ; and 
where neither benefit nor miſchief operate, the 
only motive to the mention or remembrance of 


lief of ſome preſſing uneaſineſs, or the attainment. 
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whom fortune has given the liberty of living more 
by their own choice, —_— —— 4 
—— — —— ; 
the toleration of ſome predominant paſſion. The 
man whoſe whole with is to accumulate money, 
has no other care than to collect intereſt, to eſti- 
mate ſecurities, and to engage for mortgages : the 
lover diſdains to turn his ear to any other name 
than that of Corinna; and the courtier thinks the 
hour loſt, which is not ſpent in promoting his 
intereſt, and facilitating his advancement. The 
adventures of valour, and the diſcoveries of ſei- 
ence, will find a cold reception, when they are 
obtruded upon an attention thus buſy with its 


favourite amuſement, and impatient of interrup- 
' tion or diſturbance. 
But not only ſuch em as ſeduce atten- 


tion by appearances of dignity, or promiſes of hap- 
pineſs, may reſtrain the mind from excurſion and 
enquiry ; curioſity may be equally deſtroyed by 
leſs formidable enemies; it may be diſſipated in 
trifles, or congealed by indolence. The ſportſman 
and the man of dreſs have their heads filled with 
a fox or a horſe-race, a feather or a ball; and live 
in ignorance of every thing beſide, with as much 
content as he that heaps up gold, or ſolicits prefer- 
ment, digs the field, or beats the anvil ; and ſome 
yet lower in the ranks of intellect, dream out their 
days without pleaſure or buſineſs, without joy or 
forrow, nor ever rouſe from their lethargy to hear 
or think. 

Even of thoſe who have dedicated themſelves 
to knowledge, the far greater part have confined 
their curioſity to a few objects, and have very little 

E 4 inclination 
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inclination to promote any fame, but that which 
their own ſtudies entitle them to partake. 


naturaliſt has no defire to know the opinions or 
congectures of the philologer : the botaniſt looks 


upon the aſtronomer as a being unworthy of his 
regard: the lawyer ſcarcely hears the name of a 
tan without contempt; and he that is grow- 
ing great and happy by electrifying a bottle, won- 


TI rhe ane t; wie | 


prattle about war or peace. 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled 
with his actions and praiſes, ſhall ſubduct from 
the number of his encomiaſts, all thoſe who are 
placed below the flight of fame, and who hear in 
the vallies of life no voice but that of neceſſity; all 
thoſe who imagine themſelves too important to 
regard him, and conſider the mention of his name 
as an uſurpation of their time; all who are too 
much, or too little, pleaſed with themſelves, to 
attend to any thing external; all who are attracted 
9—8 os ne be note, tonnvactes 
ideas; all who are withheld from attending his 
triumph by different purſuits ; and all who flum- 
ber in univerſal negligence ; he will find his re- 
nown. ſtraitened by nearer bounds than the rocks 
of Caucaſus, and perceive that no man can be 
venerable or formidable, but to a ſmall part of his 
fellow-creatures. 

That we may not languiſh in our endeavours 
after excellence, it is neceſſary, that, as Africanus 
counſels his deſcendant, we raiſe our eyes to 
<< higher proſpects, and contemplate our future 
and eternal ſtate, without giving up our hearts 
<< to the praiſe of crouds, or fixing our hopes on 
«* ſuch rewards as human power can beſtow.” 
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againſt my pride, and my reſentment, that 
rer Fhare 
not yet made it any part of my employment to 
auen ſentences againſt marriage; nor am in- 
whom time me, by obſtrufting that hap- 
pineſs which I cannot partake, and venting my 
r 
diſcretion of girls, or the inconſtancy, taſtelet- 
neſs, and perfidy of men. oh 

II is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that 
condition to which we are not condemned by 
neceſſity, but induced by obſervation and choice; 
and therefore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all 
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I have now ſent you a narrative, A 
oppoſe to the Humm. 1 mean 
41 the ſex which has produced 
will not ſuffer the riſing generation of beauties Tt. 
be deiected by partial fatire ; or to imagin 
3 them have not hkewiſe their 
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Nuns. 120. SaTuRDAY, Moy 11, 1751. 


Phraates, by his ſlaves ador'd, 
And to the Parthian crown reftor'd. . Faanciss 


„ reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of 
the caſt, in the city of. Samarcand, lived Now- 
radin the merchant, renowned throughout all the 
regions of Hudia for. the extent of his commerce, 
and the integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes 
were filled with all the commodities of the re- 


eurioſity 3 was valuable, * 4 
ever was uſeful, haſted to his hand. The ftreets 
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ocean were diſſolved, the ſpices of Arabia were 
diſtilled, and all the powers of nature your 
employed, to give new ſpirits to his nerves, and 
new balm to his blood. Neuradin was for ſome 
time amuſed with promiſes, invigorated with cor- 
dials, or ſoothed with anodynes; but the diſeaſe 
preyed upon his vitals, and he ſoon difcov 
with indignation, that health to 
bought. He was confined to his cha 
ſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely vit 
friends; but his unwillingneſs to 
him long with hopes of life. 
At length, having paſſed the nigh 
Almamaulin, 
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| « lity of man; look backward a 
father was great and happy, 
nal roſe, and ſtrong as the cedar of 


8 
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t 
* tain; the nations of % drank 
nnd art and commerce delighted in 


ſighed 


11 
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© proſpered, I have rioted in gain; my houſe is 
* ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous; yet I 
* diſplayed only a ſmall part of my riches; the 
* reſt, which I was hindered from enjoying by 
* the fear of raiſing envy, or tempting ranacity, 
have piled in towers, I haye buried in ca- 

” & verns,. 
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«© verns, I have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, 
«© which this ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe 
<< was, after ten months more ſpent in com- 
© merce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a 
<< ſafer country ; to have given ſeven years to de- 
<< light and feſtivity, and the remaining part of 
my days to ſolitude and repentance ; but the 
© hand of death is upon me; a frigorifick tor- 
por encroaches upon my veins; I am now 
<< leaving the produce of my toil, which it muſt 
< be thy buſineſs to enjoy with wiſdom.” The 
thought of leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with 
ſuch grief, that he fell into convulſions, became 
» delirious, and expired. 


ports, that he no longer lamented his father's 
death. He was now ſufficiently compoſed to 
order a funeral of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable 
once to the rank of Neuradin's profeſſion, and 
ic reputation of his wealth. The two next 
nights he ſpent in viſiting the tower and the ca- 

and found the treaſures greater to his eye 
his i : o 
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Calcanda; command fparkled in her eyes, and 
dignity towered on her forehead. Almamonlin ap- 
proached and trembled. She faw his confuſion, 
and diſdained him: How, fays ſhe, dares the 
wretch hope my obedience, who thus ſhrinks at 
my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy riches in for- 
325 thou waſt born to be wealthy, 
but never canſt be great. 

He then contracted his deſires to more private 
and domeſtick pleaſures. He built he 
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O imitatores, ſer vum pecus ! Hot, 
Away, ye itnftators, fervite herd! 


Have been informed by a letter, from one of 
whom the next ſwarm of reaſoners is to learn phi- 
loſophy, and the next flight of beauties to hear 
elegies and ſonnets, there are many, who, inſtead 
of endeavouring by books and meditation to fortn 
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ſions with great precipitance. Seeing nothing that 
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ſecondary knowledge, which a convenient bench 


in a caffee-houſe can ſupply ; and, without any 


_ examination or diſtinction, adopt the criticiſms 
and remarks, which happen to drop from thoſe, 
| who have riſen, by merit or fortune, to reputa- 


tion and authority, 

Theſe humble retailers of knowledge my corre- 
ſpondent ſtigmatizes with the name of Echoes; 
and ſeems deſirous, that they ſhould be made 
aſhamed of lazy ſubmiſſion, and animated to 


It is very natural for young men to be vehe- 
ment, acrimonious, and ſevere, For, as they fel- 


dom comprehend at once all the conſequences of 


a poſition, or perceive the difficulties by which 


cooler and more experienced reaſoners are re- 


ſtrained from confidence, they form their conclu- 


can darken or embarraſs the queſtion, they expect 
to find their own opinion umverſally prevalent, 
and are inclined to impute uncertainty and heſita- 
tion to want of honeſty, rather than of knowledge. 


I may perhaps, therefore, be reproached by my 


lively correſpondent, when it ſhall be found, that 
I have no inclination to perſecute theſe collectors 
of fortuitous knowledge with the ſeverity required ; 
yet, as I am now too old to be much pained by 
haſty cenſure, I ſhall not be afraid of taking into 


protection thoſe whom I think condemned with- 


out a ſufficient knowledge of their cauſe. 

He that adopts the ſentiments of another, whom 
he has reaſon to believe wiſer than himſelf, is only 
to be blamed, when he claims the honours which 
are not due but to the author, and endeavours to 
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| and to remember what others teach. Even thoſe 


ceived, that of thoſe who profeſs to forfake the 
narrow paths of truth every one may deviate to- 


uniform and fixed, obliquity may be infinitely 
diverſified. The toads of ſcience are narrow, 5 
' that they who travel them, muſt either follos 
or meet one another; but in the boundleſs re- 
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abilities to conſtrust ſyſtems, or advance kno: | 
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appears no reaſon, why imagination ſhould de 
een refleaine. It mighe de con- 
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u which gehen chims for her 


| poets with incidents, characters, and fentiments. 
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dominion, there are a thouſand receſſes 


| Yet, whatever hope may "adidas; or —_— 

evince, experience can boaſt of very few additions 
— The wars df Troy, and the tra- 
vels of Ulyſſes, have furniſhed almoſt all fucceeding 


The Namens are confeſſed to have attempted linle 


ventions of the Greets. There is, in all their 


writings, ſuch a perpetual recurrence of alluſions 


confeſſed often to want that power of giving plea- 


ſure which novelty ſupplies; nor can we wonder, 
that they excelled ſo mych in the graces of Mien, 
— — 


in ſearch of new 
The warmeſt admirers of the 


l 


Lad and the Odyſſey in one compoſition : yet his 


judgment was perhaps ſometimes overborn by his 
ayarice of the Homeric treaſures ; and, for fear of 
ſuffering a ſparkling ornament to be loſt, he has 


inſerted it where it cannot ſhine with its original 
viſited the infernal regions, he 


When 
found, among the heroes that periſhed at Troy, his 
competitor Aar, who, when the arms of Achilles 


were adjudged to Les, died by his own hand in 


Vor. III. t " the 
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This paſſage has always been — as emi- 
nently beautiful; 2 


than the ſword, had no way of making his anger 
known, but by gloomy fullenneſs and — 
ferocity. His hatred of a man whom he conceived 
to have defeated him only by volubility of tongue, 
was therefore naturally ſhewn by filence more 
contemptuous and piercing than any words that 
ſo rude an orator could have found, and by which 
he gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting the 
only power in which he was ſuperior, 

When Anas is ſent by Virgil to the ſhades, he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom his per- 
fidy had hurried to the grave ; he accoſts her with 
tenderneſs and excuſes ; but the lady turns away 
like Hex in mute diſdain. She turns away like 
Ajax, but the reſembles him in none of thoſe 
qualities which gave either dignity or propriety to 
ſilence. She might, without any departure from 
the tenour of her condut, have burſt out like 
other injured women into clamour, reproach, and 
denunciation ; but Virgil had his imagination full 
of Har, and therefore could not prevail on him- 
ſelf to teach Dide any other mode of reſentment, 


If Virgil could be thus feduced by imitation, ' * 


there will be little hope, that common wits ſhould 


eſcape; and accordingly we find, that beſides the 
5 univerſal 
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words and peculiarities of phrafe, and ſo remote 
from common uſe, 


time allowed to be vicious, fo darkened with old 


his diction or his ſtanza. His fitle was in his own 
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him to hove written no language. His ſtanza is at 
once difficult and unpleafing ; tireſame to the ear 
by its uniformity, and to the attention by its 
It was at firſt formed in imitation of the 
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ſyllables, they 
ir deſign, without conſidering that they 
only to admit old words, but to avoid 
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in the play. It would indeed be difficult to cxclude 
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I it antiquity. 
Perhaj ſtile of Pen/er might by 
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Ducir. N Ovin. 
| By free harms oe nating land ues, | 


OTHING — 66 lbs am 
| diſappointment than anticipated judgment 
concerning the eaſineſs or difficulty of any under- 
taking, whether we form our opinion from the 
: of others, or from abftrated contem- 
plation of the thing to be attempted. 

' Whatever is done ſkilfully appears to be done 


ſoon ſhews us the tortuoſities of ima- 
1 
-and the afperities of ſmoothneſs. Sudden diffi- 
- culties often ſtart up from the ambuſhes of art, 
ſtop the career of adtivity, repreſs the gaiety of 
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tradition pours down before him, or records trea- 
ſure for his uſe. He has only the actions and de- 
figns of men like himſelf to conceive and to relate; 
he is not to form, but copy charaQters, and there- 
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 - They who can believe that nature has ſo capri 


ſearches, and the elegance of his tile ; but he has 
endeavoured to exert his judgment more than his | 
genius, to ſelect facts, rather than adorn them; 
and has produced an hiftorical diſſertation, but 
ſeldom riſen to the majeſty of hiſtory. N 
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people, whoſe ſtory he relates. It ſeldom happens, 
that all circumſtances concur to happineſs or fame. 
a foreign and unintereſting ſutiect; and that 


Nun. 123. Tuzzpay, May 21, 1751. 
_ 2 


| Han, 
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with diſcontent, when they found that Afiſecapelus 
had delayed to continue his narrative. 
But the defire of gratifying the enpectatons that 
raiſed, is not the only motive of this rela- 


When the death of my brother had diſmiſſed 
me from the duties of a ſhop, I conſidered myſelt 
as reſtored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to 
the rank and reception which my anceſtors ob- 
tained. I was, however, embarraſſed with many 
difficulties at my firſt re-entrance into the world ; 
for my haſte to be a gentleman inclined me to 
precipitate meaſures ; and every accident that 
forced me back towards my old ftation, was con- 
ſidered by me as an obſtruction of my happineſs. 


that I found my former companions ſtill daring to 
claim my notice, and the journeymen and appren- 
tices ſometimes pulling — 2s 7 was 


away 
neceſſary, but that I 
6 —— — hs 4 | 
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let my perſecutors : confidence, by 
the habit of accofting me, ſtaid at home till it 
This week of confinement I paſſed in practiſing 
a forbidding frown, a ſmile of condeſcenfion, a 
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I might expect to ſee her among my firſt cuſtomers. 


Here was an end of all my ambulatory projects. 
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To range in filence through each healthful wood, 
— — the wiſe and good. 
| ; | Exzp?urnsTon 
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de heard, where beauty ſparkles without praiſe or 
envy, and wit is repeated only by the echo. 
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endure the rugged ſquire, the fober houſewife, 
the loud huntſman, or the formal parſon, the roar 
of obſtreperous jollity, or the dulnefs of pruden- 
tial inſtruction; without any retreat, but to the 
gloom of ſolitude, where they will yet find greater 
inconveniencies, and muſt learn, however unwil- 


maintain; and of ſeeming to retreat only at the 
call of nature, from aſſemblies where, after a ſhort 
triumph of unconteſted ſuperiority, they are over- 
powered by ſome new intruder of ſofter 2 
or ſprightlier vivacity. By theſe, hopeleſs of vic- 

| tory, and yet aſhamed to confeſs a 


Joys and a ſafer empire. They now ſolace them- 
ſelves with the influence which they ſhall obtain, 


RAMBLER. 
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is indeed neceſſary to preſerve eagerneſs and ae | 


rity ; but art and nature have ſtores inexhauſtible 
by human intellects ; and every moment produces 
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| Deſcripeas ſervare vices, operumgue colores, | 
e Hor, 


. 5 I can't to every different ſtyle impart 


The proper ſtrokes and colours it may claim, 
| „q Faancn. 


T is one of the maxims of the civil law, that | 


caprice, 
xe ſcarcely to be included in any ſtanding form of 
expreſſion, becauſe they are always ſuffering ſome 
aeration of their ſtate. Definition is, indeed, not 
the province of man; every thing is ſet above or 


T_T 


| nature are too great in their extent, or too much 


F Gifuſed in their relations, and the performances of 


ut too inconſtant and uncertain, to be reduced to 
any determinate idea. It is impoſſible to impreſs 
upon our minds an adequate and juſt repreſenta- 
| hon of an object fo great that we can never take it 
| to. ur view, or ſo mutable that it is always 
changing under our eye, and has already loſt its 
dam while we are labouring to conceive it. 

Definitions have been no leſs difficult or uncer- 


| kentious and vagrant faculty, unſulceptible of 
limitations, and impatient of reſtraint, has always 
endeavoured to baffle the logician, to perplex the 
confines of diſtinction, and burſt the incloſures of 
* is therefore fexredy noy fpecies 


tin in criticiſms than in law. Imagination, a 


of writing, of which we can tell what is its eſſence, 
and approved, ſubverts the rules which the prac- 
tice of foregoing authors had eſtabliſhed. 

| Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to 


ay | 
man's reflections will inform him, that every da- 


matick compoſition which raiſes mirth is comick; 
and that, to raiſe mirth, it is by no means univer- 


fally neceſſary, that the perſonages ſhould be either | 


mean or corrupt, nor always requiſite, that the 
ation ſhould be trivial, nor ever, that it ſhould be 
act | 

If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been 
defined only by their effects upon the mind, ſome 
the compoſitions of our greateſt poets are dif- 
graced, who, for want of ſome ſettled ideas and 


conſtituted comedy, their greatneſs 
to form a tragedy ; and 363 
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fry but that they ſhould croud the ſcene with 
monarchs, and generals, and guards, and make 


ſelves ridiculous, grow ftill more groteſque by the 
ſolemnity of ſuch characters; that reaſon and 
nature are uniform and inflexible ; and that what 


conquerors. 
M. 4% kn hew thee for a monſter ure my 


os Ye dry Gr tie vin: 
Africk 
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ſudjects have not ſeen. 
Af. Mol. Thou talk 'ſt as if 
Still at the head of battle. 
$$. Thou miſtak'ſt, 
For there I would not talk. 
Benducar, the Minifler. Sure he would ſleep. 


This converſation, with the fly remark of the | 
miniſter, can only be found not to be comick, be- 
cauſe it wants the probability neceſſary to repre- 
ſentations of common life, and degenerates too 
The fame play affords a ſmart return of the 
general to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders | 
IRA Tn, vents bs impatience 


Ms cond. 
But fee thou do'ſt it: Or 
To which Dorax anſwers, 2 
Choak in that threat: REI 5 


A thouſand inſtances of ſuch i might | 
MINS, moos nee ens Rene 6 Fen A 
ſufficient to exemplify it. [ndamora, a captive 
queen, having Aureng-Zaebe for her lover, employs 

Hunt, to whoſe charge ſhe had been intruſted, 
and whom ſhe had made ſenſible of her charms, | 
to carry a meſſage to his rival. 


AnznanT, with 4 letter in his hand : IxDamoRa. 


Arim. And I the meſſenger to him from you? 

Your empire you to tyranny purſue : j 

You lay commands, both cruel and unjuſt, 

2 | 
| . ou 
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. dud, You fri beray'd your truſt in loving me: 
And ſhould not I my own advantage fee? 
Serving my love, you may my friendſhip gain: 
You know the reſt of your pretences vain. 
r | 
'Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 
Aim. Pl to the king, and ſtraĩt my truſt reſign. 

Hd. His truſt you may, but you ſhall never mine. 
Heav'n made you love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend : 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight, 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write: 


_ Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
"= tis indited, as | meant it, kind. 


Arim. 1 aft not hunt n my freedom to reftore, 


But only for „ 
And yet I muſt 


Leſs for my own, than for your ſorrow 
line, like this, 


| [4 — 

Each ſentence is a dagger to my mind. 

See me this mght— Reading. 

Thank fortune, who did ſuch a friend provide ; 

Far faithful Arimant Hall be your guide. 

Not only to be made an i 

But pre-engag'd without my own conſent ! 
Ind. Unknown t'engage you, ſtill augments my 


And gives you ſcope of meriting the more. 
Fin. The beſt of men 
Some int'reft in their actions muſt confeſs ; 


None merit, but in hope they may poſſeſs : 
a Ind. You 
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= Ind. You may; but *rwill not be your beſt ad- 


enn 
You know you muſt obey me, ſoon or late: 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggie with your fate? 
Arim. 1 thank thee, heav'n ! EY 


wond”rous kind 

be bo odd to ſlavery defign'd, 

And yet am cheated with a freeborn mind ! 
Or make thy orders with my reaſon ſuit, 
Or let me live by ſenſe, a glorious brute— 

{ She frowns, 

You frown, and I obey with ſpeed, before 
That dreadful ſentence comes, See me no more. 


In this ſcene, every circumſtance concurs to 
turn tragedy to farce. The wild abſurdity of the 
expedient ; the contemptible fubjeftion of the 
loner; the folly of ebligng him to read the letter 
only becauſe it ought to have been concealed from 

bim; the frequent interruptions of amorous impa- 
tience; the faint expoſtulations of a voluntary 
ſlave; the imperious haughtineſs of a tyrant with- 
out power; the deep reflection of the yielding 
rebel upon fate and free will; and his wife wiſh to 
loſe his reaſon as ſoon as he finds himfelf about to 
do what he cannot perſuade his reafon to approve, 
are ſurely ſufficient to awaken the moſt torpid rifi- 

There is ſcarce a tragedy of the laſt century 

which has not debaſed its moſt important incidents, 

and polluted its moſt ferious interlocutions with 
buffoonry and meanneſs ; but though perhaps it 
cannot be pretended that the preſent age has added 
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declaiming againſt the frauds of any 


| ſcarcely to enjoy a life that can deſerve the care of 
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dreſſes to Tranguilla, he ſhould have been likely 
incur the fame cenſure; for among all the animale 
upon which nature has impreſſed deformity and 
horror, there was none whom he durſt not encoun- 
ter rather than a beetle. | 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerſally defin- 
ed too cloſe and anxious an attention to perſonal 
faſety, there will be found ſcarcely any fear, how- 
ever exceſſive in its degree, or unreaſonable in its 
object, which will be allowed to characterize a 
coward, Fear is a paſſion which every man feels 
ſo frequently predominant in his own breaſt, that 
he is unwilling to hear it cenſured with great aſpe 
rity; and, perhaps, if we confeſs the truth, the 
fame reſtraint which would hinder a man from 


employment 
among thoſe who profeſs it, ſhould withold him 
| Yet fince fortitude is one of thoſe virtues which 
the condition of our nature makes hourly neceffary, 


I think you cannot better direct your admonitions 


than againſt ſuperfluous and panick terrors. Fear 
is implanted in us as a preſervative from evil; but 
its duty, like that of other paſſions, is not to over- 
bear reaſon, but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be ſuf. 
—_ i t ination, to raiſe 
rary diſtreſſes. | | . 5 ' fs 


To be always afraid of lofing life is, indeed,” 


never be at reſt. Our preſent tate admits only of 
2 kind of negative ſecurity; we muſt conclude 


ourſelves fafe when we ſee no danger, or none in- 
288 * G 3 adequate 
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to our powers of oppoſition. Death in- 
hovers about us, but hovers com- 
r uſe- 


5 a rudid ennten, thaw. 
ever ſolicitous, muſt limit its preſervatives, becauſe 


| &S » 
by 


one terror often counteracts another. I once knew 


one of the of cowardice whoſe reign- 
ing diſturbance was the dread of houſe-breakers. 
His enquiries were for nine years employed upon 
the beſt method of barring a window, or a door; 
and many an hour has he ſpent in eftabliſhing the 
err He had at laſt, by 
of new expedients, con- 
nb end. 
one bar was ſecured by another with fuch intricacy 
of ſubordination, that he was himſelf not always 
able to diſengage them in the proper method. He 
was happy in this fortification, till being aſked how 
he would eſcape if he was threatened by fire, be 
that with all his care and expence, he 
had only been aſſiſting his own deſtruction. He 
then immediately tore off his bolts, and now leaves 

at night his outer door half-locked, that he may 
| not by his own folly periſh in the flames. | 
There is one ſpecics of terror which thoſe who 
| are unwilling to ſuffer the reproach of cowardice 
have wiſely dignified with the name of antipathy. 
A man who talks with i of the monſters 
of the wilderneſa while they are out of fight, will 
readily confeſs his antipatiy to a mole, a weaſel, or 
2 frog. He has indeed no dread of harm from an 
inſet or a worm, but his axtipethy turns him pale 
whenever they approach him. He believes that 2 
bor wall apart hm ith e ae a kx 
| neighbouts, 
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not to expeRt anſwers, our arguments are con- 
fated with a jeſt, and we are treated like beings 
who tranſgreſs the limits of our nature whenever 
we aſpire to ſeriouſneſs or improvement. 
FT enquired of a gentleman eminent 
for aſtronomical ſkill, what made the day Tong in 
ſummer, and ſhort N eee 
nature protracted the days in ſummer, leſt ladies 
ſhould want time to walk in the park; and the 
nights in winter, left they ſhould not have hours. 
ſufficient to ſpend at the card-table. 
I hope you do not doubt but I heard ſuch infor- 
ne 
diſcover to this great maſier of ridicule, that I y 
far from wanting any intelligence which he 
have given me. {aked he quien wich ook 
intention than to ſet, him free from the neceſſity of. 
r 
on equal terms with a polite aſſembly, from which, 
uneaſy, he could not than eſcape, by 
kind introduction of the only ſubject on w wake 
W 
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| Thou, who hepa a man, wilt end a boy. 
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PpPEITILN, 2 name eminent among the re- 
ſtorers of polite literature, when he publiſhed 


Fart erlernen ene 


indeed ftopt at once in their career by a ſudden 
ſhock of calamity, or divented to a different direc- 
' tion by the croſs impulſe of ſome violent paſſion ; 
deviate at firſt into ſlight obliquities, and them- 
ſelves ſcarcely perceive at what time their ardour 
forfook them, or when they loſt fight of their ori- 


and deſpondency. He that engages in 2 great un- 
 Gurtaking with a falſe oginion of its facility, or too 


his 
emplayed:to ſteer him, often abandons himſelf to 
chance and to the wind, and glides careleſs and 
ta make another effort, till he is fwallowed up by 
the guiph of mortality. , | ein 16: 
Orders are betrayed to the fame deſertion of 
thentelves by 2 contrary fallacy. It was faid of 
Hiinibal that he wanted nothing to the completion 
of his niartial virtues, but that when he had gained 
2 miſtary-he ſhould know how to uſe it. The folly 
the-hafte of: enjoying advantages before they are 
ſecured, is often fatal to men of impetuous defire, 
to men whoſe conſciouſneſs of uncommon powers 


is compara-· 
tive; that no man performs much but in 


For not the brave, or wie, or great 
| Fox yet had happineſs complete 3 
| Nor Cadinus, feag's the afts of pain, 
Though favour's by the pow'rs on high, 
With ev'ry bliſs that man can gain. 
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poſſeſs either more than they deſerve or more 
than they enjoy. 


We are 

and inclination, or receive ſo many of 
our ideas and opinions from the refed pol 
which we are engaged, 
of one. * 2 
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wanſmitted from age to age with little varia- 


not · perhaps without ſome lots of their 


force at every repercuſſion. 


tion, and echoed 
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obliquities, they ſhould tend towards the fide of 
It can, indeed, raiſe no wonder that temerity 
has been generally cenſured ; for it is one of the 
therefore great numbers are ready to condemn. 


It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 
exuberance of magnanimity, and Ge 
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NunMB. 130. SATURDAY, June 152 1751. | 


For beauty is a fleeting flow'r : 
Then how can wiſdom e er confide 


In beauty's momentary pride ? "Ex211Nv7ON 
To the RAMBLER. 


any more than the delight of well diſpoſed colours 
or harmonious ſounds can be .imparted to ſuch as 
want the ſenſes of hearing or of ſight. = 
P I am fo ſtrongly convinced of the juſtneſs of this 
remark, and have on ſo many occaſions diſcovered 
mity of which ſhe thinks herſelf not in danger, 


and indolence liſtens to complaint when it is not 


THE RAMBLER. Nth 
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luſtre; how another firuck the fight at a diſtance, | 
but wanted my hair and teeth at a nearer view ; 414 
another diſgraced an elegant ſhape with a brown _ 


Ein; ſome had ſhort fingers, and others dimples 
m a wrong place. 
ſhe expected no 


THE RAMBLER. N. 36. 


urveyed 

ffered any 

diminution of my charms in the adventures of the 
day; and was never permitted to ſleep, till I had 


My mother was not fo much prepoſſeſſed with 
an opinion of my natural excellencies as not to 
thiak ſome cultivation neceffary to their completion. 
She took care that I ſhould want none of the ac- 
.compliſhments included in female education, or 
conſidered as neceſſary in fathionable life. I was 
Jooked upon ia my ninth year as tae chief orna- 


ment of the dancing-maſter's ball, and Mr. * 


novelties with a tumult of applauſe. Every man 
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uſed to reproach his other ſcholars with my per- 
formances on the harpſichord. At twelve I was re- 
. markable for playing my cards with great elegance 
of manner, and accuracy of j 
| At hf the time came when my marker theught 
me perfect in my exerciſes, and qualified to diſplay 
in the open world thoſe accompliſhments which 
had yet only been diſcovered in ſelect parties, or 
domeſtick aſſemblies. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a publick night, which 
ſhe conſidered as the moſt important and critical 
moment of my life. She cannot be charged with 
neglecting any means of recommendation, or 


Every ornament was tried in every po- 
of my dreſs, and the mantuamakers were harraſſed 
with directions and alterations. 
At laſt the night arrived from which my future 
life was to be reckoned. I was dreſſed and ſent 
out to conquer, with a heart beating like that of 
an old knight-errant at his firſt ſally. Scholars 
have told me of a Spartan matron, who, when ſhe 
armed her fon for battle, bade him bring back his 
thield, or be brought upon it. My venerable pa- 
rent diſmiſſed me to a field, in her opinion of 
equal glory, with a command to ſhew that I was 
her daughter, and not to return without a lover, 
I went, and was received like other pleaſing 
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deſpondence. My pain was not much conſoled 
or alleviated by my mother, who grieved that I 
\had no loſt my lie together with my beauty, and 
„„ me thought a young woman di- 
veſted of her charms had nothing for which thoſe 
who loved her could deſire to fave her from the 
Having thus continued by relation to the period 
from which my life took a new courſe, I ſhall 
conclude it in another letter, if by publiſhing this 
Sir, &c. 
VicToRI1a. 


Nuus. 131. Tuzspay, June 18, 1751. 


Ut diflant, flamma mari, fic utile recto. Lucan. 
Still follow where auſpicious fates invite; | 
Careſs the happy, and the wretched flight, 
Sooner ſhall jarring elements unite, 

Than truth with gain, than intereſt with right. 

F. Lewis. 


HERE is ſcarcely any ſentiment in which, 
tion, that nature or accident have ſcattered in the 
world, we find greater numbers concurring than 
in the wiſh for riches ; a wiſh indeed fo prevalent 
that it may be conſidered as univerſal and tran- 
_ ſcendental, as the deſire in which all other deſires 
are included, and of which the various purpoles 
———— facies 
and different modifications. a 


* 
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4 | Wealth is the general center of inclination, the 
| point to which all minds preſerve an invariable 
| tendency, and from which they afterwards diverge 
in numberleſs directions. Whatever is the remote 
| or ultimate defign, the immediate care is to be 
rich ; and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally 
to acquieſce, we ſeldom conſider it as attainable 
but by the means of money. Of wealth therefore 
all unanimouſly confeſs the value, nor is there any 
but about the uſe. 

No deſire can be formed which riches do not 


cumulation of curioſities or the revels of luxury, 
in ſplendid edifices or wide plantations, muſt ſtill 
either by birth or acquiſition poſſeſs riches. They 
may be conſidered as the elemental principles of 
pleaſure, which may be combined with endleſs 
diverſity ; as the eſſential and neceſſary ſubſtance, 
| of which only the form is left to be adjuſted by 
choice. | 

The neceſſity of riches being thus apparent, it 
is not wonderful that almoſt every mind has been 
employed in endeavours to acquire them; that 
multitudes have vied in arts by which life is fur- 
niſhed with accommodations, and which therefore 

mankind may reaſonably be expected to reward. 
It had indeed been happy, if this predominant 
appetite had operated only in concurrence with 
virtue, by influencing none but thoſe who were 
zealous to deſerve what they were eager to poſſeſs, 
and had abilities to improve their own fortunes 
by contributing to the eaſe or happineſs of others. 
To have riches and to have merit would then 
H 5 have 
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have been the ſhane, and focal night reakunadly 
| have been conſidered as a proof of excellence. 
But we do not find that any of the wiſhes of 
men keep a ſtated proportion to their powers of 
attainment. Many envy and defire wealth, who 
can never procure it by honeſt induſtry or uſeful 
knowledge. They therefore turn their eyes about 
to examine what other methods can be found of 


A little enquiry will diſcover that there are 
nearer ways to profit than through the intricacies 
of art, or up the ſteeps of labour; what wiſdom 
and virtue ſcarcely receive at the cloſe of life, as 
the recompence of long toil and repeated efforts, 
is brought within the reach of ſubtilty and diſho- 
EIT 
is an to 
KIL bs 
imbecillity are cafily ftolen away by the convey- 
ances of ſeeret artifice, or feized by the gripe of 
unreſiſted violence. 
It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, that riches 
they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, divert the cele- 
rity of purſuit, or appeaſe the ferocity of vengeance. 
When any man is inconteſtably known to have 
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proſpect of gaining 


Fl: 


pate 
HL 


dering at the depravity of thoſe beings, who muſt 


minuteneſs. Among all the fatires to which folly | 


and wickedneſs have given occaſion, none is. 
equally ſevere with a bond or a ſettlement. 

Of the various arts by which riches may be 
obtained, the greater part are at the firſt view irre- 
concileable with the laws of virtue; ſome are 
openly flagitious, and practiſed not only in ne- 
glet, but in defiance of faith and juſtice ; and 
the reſt are on every fide fo entangled with dubi- 


ous tendencies, and ſo beſet with perpetual temp- 
6 
yet. 
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yet abandoned, r 
cence, or can produce any other claim to pardon 
than that they have deviated from the right leſs 


totally excluded, 
paſhon. was ſtilled by plenty 

and equality. Such were indeed happy times, 
but ſuch times can return no more. Community 
of poſſeſſion muſt include ſpontaneity of produc- 
tion ; for what is obtained by labour, will be of 
right the property of him by whoſe labour it is 
gained. And while a rightful claim to pleaſure or 
to affluence muſt be procured either by flow in- 

duſtry or uncertain hazard, there will always be 
multitudes whom cowardice or impatience incite 
to more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who ſtrive 
to. pluck the fruit without cultivating tlie tree, 
and to ſhare the advantages of victory without 
partaking the danger of the battle. 
In later ages, the conviction of the danger to 
which. virtue is expoſed while the mind continues 
open to. the influence of riches, has determined 
many to vows of perpetual poverty; they have 
ſuppreſſed defire by cutting off the poſſibility of 
gratification, and ſecured their peace by deſtroy- 
ing the enemy whom they had no hope of redu- 
cing to quiet ſubjection. But by debarring them- 
ſelves from evil, they have reſcinded many oppor- 
tunities of good; they have too often funk into 
inactivity and uſeleſſneſs; and though they have 


IC — ts rocking eames. 
nience, and ſo much more eaſily obtained by 
crimes than virtues, the mind can only be ſecured 
yielding to the continual impulſe of covet- 


Nuns. 132. SATURDAY, June 22, 1751. 
ad | 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſUNNS —— Jov.. 


The mind of mortals, in perverſeneſs ſtrong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong, 


To the RAMELER. 


Mr. RamBLER, 

Was bred a ſcholar, and after the uſual courſe 
| of education, found it neceſſary to employ for 
the ſupport of life that learning which I had almoſt 
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which might ſet me free from the dread of pover- 


ty, and afford me time to plan out ſome final 
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ö indignation, when he ſaw himſelf forſaken in the 
'  midit of his lecture, for an opportunity to catch 
_ 


nr 


„ had not his mamma, by entreating at 
one time that he ſhould be excuſed from a taſk as 


cd are cas, md wes ctr hotels. 
5 
_ diſcipline uſurped. 
I thought it my duty to complain, in wake 


—— — — we fact the quick 
impulſes of curioſity, and the honeſt ardour of ſtu- 
dious ambition. 

At length it was reſolved to paſs a winter in 
London. The lady had too much fondneſs for her 
ſon to live five months without him, and too high 
an opinion of his. wit and learning to refuſe her 


| vanity the gratification of exhibiting him to the 
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132. THE RAMBLER. 
quaintance with cards and company; but with a 
oft contempt of my ignorance and pedantry, ſhe 
faid that he had been already confined too long to 
ſolitary ſtudy. and it was now time to ſhew him the 
world; nothing was more a brand of meanneſs than 
baſhful timidity ; gay freedom and elegant aſſurance 
were only to be gained by mixed converſation, a 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a timely 
introduction to ſplendid aſſemblies; and ſhe had 
more than once obſerved, that his forwardneſs and 
eomplaiſance began to deſert him, that he was 
filent when he had not ſomething of conſequence 
to ſay, bluſhed whenever he happened to find him- 
ſelf miſtaken, and hung down his head in the pre- 
ſence of the ladies, without the readineſs of reply 
and activity of officiouſneſs remarkable in young 
that are bred in London. 
it proper to comply. We entered the 
and in four days were placed in the gayeſt 
magnificent region of the town. My 
il, who had for ſeveral years lived at a remote 
immediately dazzled with a thouſand 
novelty and ſhew. His imagination 
with the perpetual tumult of pleaſure 
before him, and it was impoſhble to 
im from the window, or to overpower by 
of eloquence the rattle of coaches, and 
which echoed from the doors in the 
hbourhood. In three days his attention, 
hich he began to regain, was diſturbed by a rich 
in which he was equipped for the reception 

of company, and which, having been long accuſ- 
tomed to a plain dreſs, he could not at firſt ſurvey 
* | The 
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and the lady yeſterday declared him ſo much the 

favourite of every company, that ſhe was afraid 

he would not have an hour in the day to dance 
and fence, | 

| 4 am, Ec. 
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| any apology for unimportance which you have dig- 
| ms, or for accuracies which you re 
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Nuns. 133. TuzsDar, June 25, 1751. 5 


Magna quidem ſacris que dat praccepta libellu 
Viftrix fortune ſatientia. Dicimus autem 
Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda mite 
Let Stoicks ethicks haughty rules advance 
To combat fortune, and to conquer chance: 
Yet happy thoſe, though not fo learn'd are thought, 


Whom life inſtructs, who by experience taught, 
For new to come from paſt misfortunes look, 


Nor ſhake the yoke, which galls the more dis ſhook. 
Cunnicke . 


To the RAMBLER. : 


you W publication of my 
letter, that you think the life of Viataria not 


wholly unworthy of the notice of a philoſopher : | 
I ſhall therefore continue my narrative, without 


correct. 
When my life appeared to be no longer in dan- 


ger, and as much of my ſtrength was recovered as 


enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village, to 
which my mother diſmiſſed me with a faint em- 
brace, having repeated her command not to expoſe 


£ a Rag an the fon or win, ent mISI. 


that with care I might perhaps become tolerable 
again, The proſpect of being tolerable had very 
little power to elevate the imagination of one who 
had ſo long been accuſtomed to praiſe and ecftacy ; 
but it was ſome ſatisfaction to be ſeparated from 
my mother, who was inceſſantly ringing _— 


note every place hic 
for a happy feature. She condeſcended to viſit my - 


of departed beauty, and never entered my room 
without the whine of condolance, or the grow] 
of anger. She often wandered over my face, az 
travellers over the ruins of a celebrated city, to 
which had once been remarkable 


retirement, but always left me more melancholy; 
for after a thouſand trifling enquiries about my 
diet, and a minute examination of my looks, ſhe 
generally concluded with a figh that | thould never 
more be fit to be ſeen, 

At laſt I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement of my condition; 
for I was impriſoned in my chainber as a crimi- 


nal, whoſe appearance would di grace my friends, 


and condemned to be tortured mto new beauty. 
Every experiment which the offt ciouſneſs of folly 
could communicate, or the credulity of ignorance 
admit, was tried upon me. Sometimes I was co- 
vered with emollients, by which it was expected 
that all the ſcars would be filled, and my cheeks 
plumped up to their former ſmoothneſs ; and fome- 
times I was puniſhed with artificial excoriations, 


in hopes of gaining new graces with a new ſkin. . 


The coſmetick ſcience was exhauſted upon me; 


but who can repair the ruins of nature? My mo- 
ther was forced to give me reſt at laſt, and aban- 


don me to the fate of a fallen toaſt, whoſe fortune 


ſhe conſidered as a hopeleſs game, no longer wor- 1 


thy of folicitude or attention. 

The condition of a young woman who has 
never thought or heard of any other excellence 
than beauty, and whom the ſudden blaſt of diſeaſe 
wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed ſufficiently cala- 
mitous. She is at once deprived of all 29 
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her eminence or power; of all that elated her pride, 
or animated her activity; all that filled her days 
with pleaſure, and her nights with hope; all that 
gave gladneſs to the preſent hour, or brightened 
her proſpects of futurity. It is perhaps not in the 
| power of a man whoſe attention has been divided 
| by diverſity of purſuits, and who has not been 
accuſtomed to derive from others much of his 
happineſs, to image to himſelf ſuch helpleſs deſti- 

mon, ſuch diſmal inanity. Every object of pleaſ- 
| ing contemplation is at once ſnatched away, and 
the ſoul finds every receptacle of ideas empty, or 
filled only with the memory of joys that can re- 
mn no more. All is gloomy privation, or impo- 
tent defire; the faculties of anticipation ſlumber 
nn deſpondency, or the powers of pleaſure mutiny 
for employment. | 

I was fo little able to find entertainment for 
myſelf, that I was forced in a ſhort time to venture 

| abroad, as the ſolitary ſavage is driven by hunger 

\ from his cavern. I entered with all the humility of 
diſgrace into afſemblies, where I had lately ſpark- 
led with gaiety, and towered with triumph. I was 
not wholly without hope, that dejection had miſre- 
preſented me to myſelf, and that the remains of 
my former face might yet have ſome attraction and 

| influence: But the firſt circle of viſits convinced 
me, that my reign was at an end; that life and 

| death were no longer in my hands; that I was no 

| more to practiſe the glance of command, or the 
| frown of prohibition; to receive the tribute of 
kes and praiſes, or be ſoothed with the gentle 
murmurs of amorous timidity. My opinion was 
now unheard, and my propoſals were unregarded ; 
the narrowneis of my knowledge, 96 
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fill a place in any company but a party at cards. 


It is ſcarcely to be imagined how ſoon the mind 
— to © Ive with the contttien. &. who had 


ticket with profeſſions of obligation ; to catch with 
eagerneſs at a compliment ; and to watch with 
all the anxiouſneſs of dependence, leſt any lini 


_ 1 

my eſcape with life; — — 
2 by ſome I have been 
told in expreſs terms, that I am not yet without 
my charms ; others have whiſpered at my en- 
trance, This is the celebrated beauty. One told 
me of a waſh that would ſmooth the fkin; and 
another offered me her chair that I might not front 
the light. Some ſaothed me with the obſervation 
that none can tell how ſoon my caſe may be her 


— 
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blandiſhments. 


conſolatory 

Thus was I every day harraſſed with all the ſtra- 
ugems of well-bred malignity ; yet infolence was 
mare tolerable than folitude, and I therefore per- 
filed to keep my time at the doors of my ac- 
quaintance, without them with 
appearance of reſentment or depreſſion. — 
that their exultation would in time vapour away; 
rr 
novelty ; and that 1 ſhould be ſuffered to glids 
along in my preſent form among the nameleſs 
enthitude whom nature never intended to excite 
envy or admiration, nor enabled to delight the eye 


er nflame the heart. 


This was naturally to be expected, and this I 


| hegan to experience. But when I was no longer 


—_ the perpetual ardour of refiſtance and 
effort. of perſeverance, I found more ſenſibly the 
zant of thoſe entertainments which had formerly 
delighted me; the day roſe upon me without an 
engagement, and the evening cloſed in its natural 
gloom, without ſummoning me to a concert or a 


| hall, None had any care to find amuſements for 


me, and I had no power of amuſing myſelf. Idle- 
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anticipation. 
To a& is far eafier than to ſuffer, 
every day fee the progrels of life retarded? by the 
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| vours by infuling deſpair of ſucceſs ; or the fre- 


quent failure of irreſolute fruggles, and the 


en of calamity, fuch 25, if they are 
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his own conduct, lay out of much of his 
attention upon the compariſon of LE 

and the adjuſtment of i and pauſe in 
the choice of his road, till ſome accident inter- 
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career; but he who is cut off in the execution of 
hos CG, has te SE 
falling in his rank, fought the battle, 
though he miſſed the victory 


Place may be chang'd ; but who can change his mind ? 
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de erpected, but in the ſcleftion of lawful - 4 
ure? Pleaſure, of which the efſence is choice; 
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neſs of diſtreſs to retire, into the country; when 
nothing is to be heard but the hopes of ſpeedy 
departure, or the complaints of involuntary de- 
hy ; I have often been tempted to enquire what 
happineſs is to be gained, or what inconvenience 
4 avoided, by this tated receſſion. Of the 


en Kang fi TE If 
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pleaſure on the colours of a 


15 


life of folly. He who is not ſuſfi- 


ciently important to be diſturbed in his purſuits, 
but ſpends all his hours according to his own 


ſhould ſtudy the principles of vegetation, 


There are however pleaſures and advantages in 


2 rural fituation, which are not confined to phi- 
loſophers and heroes. The freſhneſs of the air, 
ſcatters upon the earth, may eaſily give delight to 
an unlearned ſpectator. It is not neceſſary that 
he who looks with 


flower 
or that the Ptalemaick and Copernican ſyſtem ſhould 


the verdure of the woods, the paint of the mea- 
dows, and the unexhauſted variety which ſummer 


1 
to 
—— 
to 


inclination, and has more hours than his mental 
faculties enable him to fill either with enjoyment 
or defires, can have nothing to demand of thades 
and valleys. As bravery is faid to be a panoply, 


inſignificancy is always a ſhelter. 
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but let the writer who pours out his praiſes only 
to propitiate power, or attract the attention of 
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greatneſa, be cautious leſt his 12 
to exuberant eulogies. We are naturally 
apt to pleaſe ourſelues vih the-fawoecien the 
paſt, and while we luxuriate in expectation, may 
he cafly perſuaded to purchaſe what we yet rate 


dicharge any man from his general obligations to 
virtue and to truth. It may happen in the vari- 
| ets of if: tas 2 weed with ly 
receive favours from one, who, notwithſtanding 
his accidental beneficence, cannot be juſtly pro- 
poſed to the imitation of others, and whom there- 
fore he muſt find ſome other way of rewarding 
than by publick celebrations. Self-love has in- 
deed many powers of ſeducement, but it ſurely 
ought not to exalt any individual to equality with 
the collective body of mankind, or perfuade him 
that a benefit conferred on him is equivalent to 
every other virtue. Yet many upon falſe princi- 
ples of gratitude have ventured to extol wretches 
whom all but their dependents numbered among 
the reproaches of the ſpecies, and whom they 
would like wiſe have beheld with the fame feorn had 
they not been hired to diſhoneſt approbation. 
To encourage merit with praiſe is the great 
buſine(s of literature; but praiſe muſt loſe its in- 
fluence, by unjuſt or negligent diſtribution ; and 
he that impairs its value may be charged with | 


milapplication of the power that genius puts into 


his hands, and with ſquandering on guilz the re- 
compence of virtue. 
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Dum vitant ffulti viria, in contraria currunt. Hon, 
=—— Whilft fools one vice condemn, ow, 
They run into the oppoſite extreme, en 


HAT wonder is the effect of ignorance, 

has been often obſerved. The awful ſtillneſs 
of attention, with which the mind is overſpread 
at the firſt view of an unexpected effect, ceaſes 
when we have leiſure to diſentangle complications 
and inveſtigate cauſes. Wonder is a pauſe of rea- 
fon, a ſudden ceſſation of the mental progreſs, 
which laſts only while the underſtanding is fixed 
upon ſome fingle idea, and is at an end when it 
_ recovers force enough to divide the object into its 
parts, or mark the intermediate gradations from 
the firſt agent to the laſt conſequence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno- 
rance is often the effect of wonder. It is common 
for thoſe who have never accuſtomed themſelves 
to the labour of enquiry, nor invigorated their 
confidence by conqueſts over difficulty, to fleep in 
any effort to animate enquiry or diſpel obſcurity. 
What they cannot immediately conceive, they 
conſider as too high to be reached, or too extenſive 
tobe ; they therefore content them- 
ſides with the mane of folly, forbear to attempt 
what they have no hopes of performing, and reſign 
the pleaſure of rational contemplation to more per- 
tinacious ſtudy or more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanick art, many 
are of a form ſo different from that of their firſt 
materials, and many conſiſt of parts ſo numerous 


and 
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and fo nicely adapted to each other, that it is not 
to view them without amazement. But 

when we enter the ſhops of artificers, obſerve the 
a 


broken. 
AY The chief art of learning, as Locke has obſerved, 
is to attempt but little at a time. The wideſt 
excurſions of the mind are made by ſhort flights 
ant repeated ; the moſt lofty fabricks of 
ſcience are formed by the continued accumulation 
of fingle propoſitions. 
| It often happens, whatever be the cauſe, that 
impatience of labour or dread of miſcarriage, ſeizes 
thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſned for quickneſs of 
apprehenſion ; 
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apprehenſion ; and that they who might with great 
of rect — riders, are leaſt wit. 
ling to hazard the encounter. This 


is to ſubmit tamely 2 — 
enchain the mind in voluntary ſhackles. 


It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera - 
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It were to be wiſhed that they who devote their 


lives to ſtudy would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and conſider nothing 
as 
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and to imagine that they ſhall find mankind ready 
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xs too little for their regard ; that they would en- 
tend their notice alike to ſcience and to life, and 


unite fome knowledye of the preſent world to their 
acquaintance with paſt ages and remote events. 
Nothing has fo much expoſed men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of 
things which are known to all but themſelves. 
Thoſe who have been taught to confider the infti- 
tutions of the ſchools, as giving the laſt perfection 
32 nas wi 
kd with ſtudy, yet wanting to be inſtructed in the 
minute circumſtances of propriety, or the neceſ- 
fary forms of daily tranſaQtion ; and quickly ſhake 
off their reverence for modes of education, which 


they find to produce no ability above the reſt of 


mankind. 
Books, fays Bacon, can never teach the uſe of 


buats. The ſtudent muſt learn by commerce with 


mankind to reduce his ſpeculations to practice, 
and accommodate his knowledge to the purpoſes 
of life. 

It is too common for thoſe who have been bred 
to ſcholaſtick profeſſions, and paſſed much of their 
time in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to diſregard every other qualificati 


to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
about them for inſtruction. They therefore ſtep 
out from their cells into the open world, with all 
the confidence of authority and dignity of impor- 
tance; they look round about them at once with 
ignorance and fcorn on a race of beings to whom 
they are equally unknown and equally contempti- 
ble, but whoſe manners they muſt mm + 
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with whoſe opinions they muſt comply, if they 
defire to paſs their time happily among them. 

To leſſen that diſdain with which ſcholars are 
inclined to look on the common buſineſs of the 
world, and the unwillingneſs with which they con- 
deſcend to learn what is not to be found in any 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be neceſſary to con- 
E Ne N 


part of mankind has i 
them curious, muſt loſe his days in unſocial ſilence, 
and live in the crowd of life without a companion. 
He that can only be uſeful in great occaſions, may 
OOO Tn, cre 
leſs ſpectator of a thouſand vexations which fret 
away happineſs, and which nothing is required to 
remove but a little dexterity of conduct and rea- 
dineſs of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is 
able to ſet him above the want of hourly aſſiſtance, 
or to extinguiſh the defire of fond endearments, 
and tender officicuſneſs; and therefore, no one 
ſhould think it unneceſſary to learn thoſe arts by 
which friendſhip may be gained. Kindneſs is pre- 
ſerved by a conſtant reciprocation of benefits or 
He but ſuch benefits only 
as others are capable to receive, 
and fach pleaſures only imparted, as others are 
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B and pleaſes more though he . 
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Nuns. 138. SArunpar, July 13, 1751. 


Arque bumiles babitare caſas, et figere cervor. Vine. 
With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


HOUGH the contempt with which you 
have treated the annual migrations of the 
gay and buſy part of mankind, is juſtified by daily 
obſervation, fince moſt of thoſe who leave the 
town, neither vary their entertainments nor en- 
large their notions ; yet I ſuppoſe you do not in- 
tend to repreſent the practice itſelf as ridiculous, 
or to declare that he whoſe condition puts the dĩſ- 
tribution of his time into his own power may not 
properly divide it between the town and country. 
That the country, and only the country, dif- 
plays the inexhauſtible varieties of nature, and ſup- 
plies the philoſophical mind with matter for admi- 
ration and enquiry, never was denied; but my 
curioſity is very little attracted by the colour of 2 
flower, the anatomy of an inſect, or the ſtructure 
of a neſt; I am generally employed upon human 
manners, and therefore fl up the months of rural 


jeiſure with remarks on thoſe who live within the 
eirele of my notice. If writers would more fre. 
quently vifit hath regions of negligence andTiber. 


Few inclinations are ſo ſtrong as to grow up 
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tice, or conſidering others as entitled to any account 
of his ſentiments or actions. If he builds or de- 
moliſhes, opens or encloſes, deluges or drains, it 
is not his care what may be the opinion of thoſe 


who are ſkilled in perſpective or architecture, it is 


ſufficient that he has no landlord to control him, 
and that none has any right to examine in what 
projects the lord of the manor ſpends his own 
money on his own grounds. 

For this reaſon it is not very common to want 
ſubjects for rural converſation. Almoſt every man 
is daily doing ſomething which produces merri- 
ment, wonder, or reſentment, among his neigh- 
bours. This utter exemption from reſtraint leaves 
every anomalous quality to operate in its full ex- 
tent, and ſuffers. the natural character to diffuſe 
itſelf to every part of life. The pride which, 
under the check of publick obſervation, would 


have been only vented among ſervants and domeſ- 


ticks, becomes in a country baronet the torment of 
a province, and inſtead of terminating in the de- 
ſtruction of china ware and glaſſes, ruins tenants, 
diſpoſſeſſes cottagers, and harraſſes villages with 
actions of treſpaſs and bills of indictment. 


It frequently happens that even without violent 
paſſions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 


laxity of a ruſtick life produces remarkable parti- 


cularities of conduct or manner. In the province 


where I now refide, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the ſame cut and colour; 
another for ſhaking hands with thoſe that viſit 


dier; and a third for unſhaken reſolution never to 


let tea or coffee enter her houſe. : 


But of all the female characters which this place 


affords, I have found none ſo worthy of attention 
; Vol. III. | K | 4 K 28 
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and reading. When ſhe became a bride 
with her huſband in town, 


court, and two at an opera, and ſeen the 
the Tombs, and the Tower, the 
London had nothing more to ſhow, 
when women had once ſeen the 
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hantſman, and the frauds of the groom. The 

was too neceſſary to his happineſs to be 
diſcarded ; and he had till continued to ravage his 
own eſtate, had he not caught a cold and a fever 
by ſhooting mallards in the fens. His fever was 
followed by a conſumption, which in a few 
months brought him to the grave. 

Mrs. Bu/y was too much an economiſt to feel 

either joy or ſorrow at his death. She received 
| the compliments and conſolations of her neigh- 
bours in a dark room, out of which ſhe ſtole pri- 
vately every night and morning to fee the cows 
milked ; and after a few days declared that ſhe 
thought a widow might employ herſelf better than 
in nurſing grief; and that, for her part, ſhe was 
reſolved that the fortunes of her children ſhould 
not be impaired by her neglect. 
She therefore immediately applied herſelf to the 
reformation of abuſes. She gave away the dogs, 
diſcharged the ſervants of the kennel and 
and ſent the horſes to the next fair, but rated at fo 
high a price that they returned unſold. She was 
reſolved to have nothing idle about her, and or- 
dered them to be employed in common drudgery. 
| purchaſed at half the value. 


; 

| 

4 She ſoon diſencumbered herſelf from her weeds, 

A and put on a riding-hood, a coarſe apron, and ſhort 

1 petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a 

1 farm, of which ſhe takes the management wholly 

": upon herſelf. She riſes before the fun to order the 
| horſes to their geers, and fees them well rubbed 

8, 

by - 

es, 

he 

ans 


| down at their return from work ; ſhe attends the 

dun morning and evening, and watches when a 

| e e ee ſhe 
2 | 


walks 
out 
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out among the ſheep at noon, counts the lambs, 
and obſerves the fences, and, where ſhe finds 2 
gap, ſtops it with a buſh till it can be better mend. 
ed. In harveft the rides afield in the waggon, 
and is very liberal of her ale from a wooden bottle. 
At her leiſure hours the looks gooſe eggs, airs the 
wool room, and turns the cheeſe. 

When reſpect or curioſity brings viſitants to her 
houſe, ſhe entertains them with prognoſticks of a 
ſcarcity of wheat, or a rot among the ſheep, and 
always thinks herſelf privileged to diſmiſs them, 
when ſhe is to ſee the hogs fed, or to count her 
poultry on the rooſt. . 

The only things neglected about her are her 
children, whom ſhe has taught nothing but the 
loweſt houſehold duties. In my laſt viſit I met 
miſs Buy carrying grains to a fick cow, and was 
entertained with the accompliſhments of her eldeſt 
fon, a youth of ſuch early maturity, that though 
he is only fixteen, ſhe can truſt him to ſell corn in 
the market. Her younger daughter, who is emi- 
nent for her beauty, though ſomewhat tanned in 
making hay, was buſy in pouring out ale to the 
plowmen, that every one might have an equal 
ſhare. 

could not but look with pity on this young 
family, doomed by the abſyrd prudence of their 
mother to ignorance and meanneſs ; but when I 
recommended a more elegant education, was an- 


ſelf till he had forgotten the nicety of the board- 
ing-ſchool. = 
. am Yours, &e. 


BUCOLUS, 


ſwered, that ſhe never ſaw bookiſh or finical people | 
grow rich, and that ſhe was good for nothing her-] 
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| n— d qd vi pl dates: af num. 
Let ev'ry piece be fimple and be one. 


Nr Ariſtotle to the perfection of a 
J tragedy, and is equally neceſſary to every other 


Hon. 


| ſpecies of regular compoſition, that it ſhould have 


2 beginning, a a middle, and an end. The be- 

« ginning,” fays he, is that which has nothing. 
* neceſſarily previous, but to which that which 
follows is naturally conſequent; the end, on 
© the contrary, is that which by neceflity, or at 
& leaſt according to the common courſe of things, 
* ſucceeds ſomething elſe, but which implies no- 
thing conſequent to itſelf ; the middle is con- 
, nected on one fide to ſomething that naturally 

< goes before, and on the other to ſomething that 
naturally follows it.“ 

Such is the rule laid don by this great critick, 


conſtituted fable. It muſt begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction; and end, 
where the mind is left in repoſe, without expecta- 
tion of any farther event. The intermediate paſ- 
— join the laſt effe& to the firſt cauſe, by 


2 regular and unbroken concatenation; nothing. 


muſt be therefore inſerted which does not appa- 
rently ariſe from ſomething foregoing, and pro- 
perly make way for ſomething that ſucceeds it. 
This precept is to be underſtood in its rigour 
only with reſpect to great and effential events, and 
cannot be extended in the fame force to minuter 


_ circumſtances and arbitrary decorations, which yet 
we more happy as they contribute more to the 


K 3 main 
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thought and accurate cireumſpection, to promote 
various purpoſes by the fame act; and the idea of 
an ornament admits uſe, though it ſeems to ex- 
clude neceſſity. 

purpoſes, as it is expreſſed by Milton, 
to bui'd the lofty rhyme, muſt acquaint himſelf with 
this law of poetical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be ſolid as well as beautiful; that no- 
thing ſtand fingle or independent, fo as that it may 
be taken away without injuring the reſt ; but that 
hum the foundtien — pet ac 
firm upon another. 


but the failures af chalk. wheld comets eas tae” 


no influence, may be fafely overlooked, nor is it 
of 5d ub i». recall obſcure and unregarded 
names to memory for the fake of ſporting with 
their infamy. But if there is any writer whoſe 
genius can embelliſh i 


the proper objects of critical inquifition. To ex- 
punge faults where there are no excellencies, is a 
taſk equally uſeleſs with that of the chemiſt, who 
employs the arts of ſeparation and refinement 
upon ore in which no precious metal is contained 
to reward his operations. 


The tragedy of Samſon Agoniſtes has been cele- 
| brated as the ſecond work of the great author of 
Paradiſe Loft, and oppoſed with all the confidence 
of triumph to the dramatick performances of other 
nations. It contains indeed juſt ſentiments, maxims 


of wiſdom, and oracles of piety, _ 


, and whoſe au- 
thority can make error venerable, his works are 


main deſign; for it is always a proof of extenſive | 


— — — AI > ety 


— I TFIE) —— — — 


His 
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ſages written with the ancient ſpirit of choral 
poetry, in which there is a juſt and pleafing mix- 
tare of Sencca's moral declamation with the wild 
enthuſiaſm of the Greet writers. It is therefore 
worthy of examination, whether a performance 
learning, is compoſed according to the indiſpen- 
fable laws of Ar jſlateliam criticiſm : and, omitting 
at preſent all other conſiderations, whether it ex- 
hibits a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and 
proper, opening with a graceful abruptneſs, and 
— 


neceſſary to be known. 


Samſon. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark fteps, a little farther on; 
For yonder bank hath choice of fun and ſhade ; 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 
Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 
| Os OT Oy 

Why was my breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, 

As of a perſon ſeparate to God, 
Deſign'd for great exploits ; if I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out? 
— Whom have I to complain of but myſelf ? 
Who this high gift of ſtrength, committed to me, 
In what part lodg'd, how eaſily bereft me, 
rr 
But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it. 


ſoliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or com- 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole his 


_ miſeries, 
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— his fault, and conclude with # 


folemn vindication of divine juſtice. So that at 
the concluſion of the firſt act there is no defign 
laid, no diſcovery. made, nor any diſpoſition form- 
ed towards the ſubſequent event. 
In the ſecond act, Afanzah, the father of 
| comes to ſeek his fon, and, being ſhewn him by 
the chorus, breaks out into lamentations of his 
miſery, and compariſons of his preſent with his 
former ſtate, repreſenting to him the ignominy 
which his religion ſuffers, by the feſtival this day 
celebrated in r 
— | 

Rua. cad move, the hanken of that foul 3 
Bitterly haft thou paid and ftill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. A worſe thing yet remains, 
This day the Philiftines a pop'lar feaſt 
Here celebrate in Gaza; and proclaim 

Great pomp and ſacrifice, and praiſes loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who hath deliver'd 
Thee, Samſon, bound and blind into their hands, 
Them out of thine, who flew'ſt them many a 
Samſon, touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
conſiders as the effuſion of prophetick confidence. 


A God be ſure, 
Will not connive or linger thus provok'd, 
But will ariſe and his great name aſſert: 


Duran muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won an me. 


Manoah, 


Fran —_— 
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Anh. With cauſe this hope relieves thee, 
and theſe words 
RE. on for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer. 
To vindicate the glory of his name.. 


This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to» 
animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannot, I think, be 
cenſured as wholly ſuperfluous ; but the ſucceed- 

ing diſpute, in which Sam/en contends to die, and 
which his father breaks off, that: he may go to 
ſolicit his releaſe, is only valuable for its own: 
beauties, and has. no tendency to introduce any” 
thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Da:ilah, with all her graces, artifices, and allure- 
ments. This produces a dialogue, in a very high 
degree elegant and inſtructive, from which ſhe 
retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her perſuaſions, 
and is no more ſeen nor heard of; nor has her 
vilit any effect but that of raiſing the character of 
Samſon. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of 
Gath, whoſe name had never been mentioned be- 
. fore, and who has now no other motive of coming 
than to ſee the man 2 
ſo loudly celebrated. 


Haraph. - Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform'd, 
Incredible to me; in this difpleas'd, 
That I was never preſent in the place 
Of thoſe encounters, where we might have tried 
Each others force in camp or liſted fields : 
And now am come to fee of whom ſuch noiſe 

K 5 Hath 
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4 Hath o 
i and each limb to ſurvey, 


Chorus. 
e. 
tidy or ether hte to al hes. 


Sam/. He muſt 
— t allege ſome cauſe, and offer'd 


Will mention, 
. 
| appear d. 


At laſt, in the ppears a meſſenger 

from the lords a 
are aſſembled at the feſtival of 
Rams Bp tapes 
_— _—_— them with ſome proof is 
ſtrengt . — — 
miſſes with a firm and reſolute refuſal - 
but 


having a 
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Nothing to do, be ſure, that may diſhonour 
Our law, or ſtain my vow of Nazarite. 

| e 
N This day will be remarkable in my liſe 

By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


While Sam/on is conducted off by the meſſenger, 
| „% 
1 citation, upon which he confers with the chorus 
| till their dialogue is interrupted, firſt by a ſhout of 

| and afterwards by ſcreams of horror and 
agony. As they ſtand deliberating where they ſhall 
be ſecure, a man who had been preſent at the ſhow 
| on his guide to ſuffer him to lean againſt the main 
pillars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof 


WM. Kmart, be rote i don hey ame, an 


| | The whole roof aſter them, with burſt of thunder, 

| Upon the heads of all who fat beneath 
———  —Samſon with theſe immixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the fame deſtruction on himſelf. 


1 This is undoubtedly a juſt and regular cataſtro- 
1 phe, and the poem, therefore, has a beginning and 
- 

j 


Ariſtatle hiraſelf could not have dif- 
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What doating bigot, to his faults ſo blind, 5 
As not to grant me this, 2 


r 

without enduring the means. Every member 
of ſociety feels and acknowledges the neceſſity of 
** © aw 4 of ms 
or reputation is able to ſecure an informer from 
* publick hatred. The learned world has always 
admitted the uſefulneſs of critical diſquiſitions, yet 
| ke that attempts to ſhow, however modeſtly, the 
failures of a celebrated writer, ſhall ſurely irritate 
his admirers, and incur the imputation of envy, 
captiouſneſs, and malignity. 
With this danger full in my view, I ſhall pro- 
nee 
which, though much leſs liable to cenſure than the 
' diſpoſition of his plan, are, like thoſe of other 
writers, ſometimes expoſed to juſt exception for 
want of care, or. want of diſcernment... 
Sentiments are proper and improper as they 
eonſiſt more or leſs with the character and circum- 
ſtances of the perſon to whom they are attributed, 
with the rules of the compoſition in which they 
are found, or with the ſettled and unalterable ns- 


ture of things. 
among the tragick poets to intro- 


It is common 
duce their perſons alluding to events or opinions, 
of which they could not poſſibly have any know- 

ledge. The barbarians of remote or newly Ge. 
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| vered regions often diſplay their ſkill in European 
Tearning. The god of love is mentioned in Ta- 
 merlane with all the familiarity of a Roman epigram- 
matift ; and a late writer has put Hartcs doctrine 
of the cireulation of the blood into the mouth of 
2 Turki/ſþ ſtateſman, who lived near two centuries 
before it was known even to philoſophers or ana- 
tomiſts. 
Milton's learning, which acquainted him with 
the manners of the antient eaſtern nations, 
and his invention, which required no aſſiſtance 
from the common cant of poetry, have preſerved. 
bim from frequent outrages of local or chronolo- 
gical propriety. Yet he has mentioned Chalybear. 
Heel, of which it is not very likely that his chorus. 
ſhould have heard, and has made A the general 
e 
could ſcarcely be knuwmmn. 


No medicinal liquor can aſſwage, 
Nor breath of cooling air from ſnowy Ap. 


He has taught Semen the tales of Circe and the $5- 


rens, — 
with Dalilab. 


I know thy trains, 
Tho? dearly to my coſt, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms. 
No more on me have pow'r.. 


But the groſſeſt error of this kind is the ſolemn 
introduction of the Phoenix in the- laſt ſcene; 
which is faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the 
perſonage ta whom it is aſcribed, but as it: is fo 
evidently contrary to reaſon and nature, that it 


Like that ſelf-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods emboſt 
That no ſecond knows, nor third, 
4 


And tho” her body die, her fame ſurvives, 
A ſecular bird ages of lives. 


Another ſpecies of impropriety, is the unſuit- 
ableneſs of thoughts to the general character of the 
poem. The ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of tragedy 
neceſſarily rejects all pointed or epigrammatical 
expreſſions, all remote conceits and oppoſition of 
ideas. Samſor's complaint is therefore too elabo- 
rate to be natural. 


As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light, 
To live a life half dead, ., 


From worſt of other evils, pains and wrongs. 


All alluſions to low and trivial objects, with 
which contempt is uſually aſſociated, are doubtleſs 
unſuitable to a ſpecies of compoſition which ought 
„„ 
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The remark therefore of the chorus on good and 
bad news, — — 
r 
ſooner ; 

For evil news rides poſt, while good news baits. 


But of all meanneſs, that has leaſt to plead which 
z produced by mere verbal cenceits, which de- 
| pending only upon ſounds, loſe their exiſtence by 
doe change of a ſyllable. Of this kind is the fol- 
| lowing dialogue. 


Cher. But had we beſt retire? I fee a form. 
Sam. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 
rain. 

Chor. But this another kind of tempeſt brings. 
gf pram wan — 
FE: 0”. 2008 now for no inchanting voice, nor 
\ The bait of honied words; a 

Draws hitherward, I know him by his trde, 
The Giant Harapha.— 


And yet more deſpicable are the lines in which 
Maniat's paternal kindneſs is commended by the 
Fathers are wont to /ay up for their ſons, 

Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all ;— 
Samſen's complaint of the inconveniencies 
! ef impriſonment is net whelly without vel 
quaintneſs. 
I a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon d alſo, cloſe and damp. 


From 


| 
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From the ſentiments we may properly deſcend 
to the — 2 — which, in 
imitation of the antients, is through the whole 
dialogue remarkably fimple and unadorned, ſel- 
| r 
yet ſometimes metaphors find admiſſion, even 
where their conſiſtency is not accurately preſerved. 
Thus Sam an confounds loquacity with a ſhip-. 

How could I once look up, or heave the head, 

Who, like a fooliſh pilat, have iprorectd 

My veſſel truſted to me from above, 

Gloriouſly rigg'd ; and for a word, a tear, 

Fool, have divu/s'd the ferret gift of God. 

To a deceitful woman? 


Ante res wie of adding fool wo fame in 2 
He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame ? 


The verſification is in the dialogue much more- 
ſmooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted: 
to the chorus, which are often ſo harſh and diſſo- 
nant, as ſcarce to preſerve, whether the lines end 
with or without rhymes, any appearance of metri- 
cal regularity. 


F det + Can this be he, 
'T hat heroick, that renown'd, 


Irrefiſtible amm; whom unarm d 
No ſtrength of man, 223 
withſtand; 


Who tore the low, the end 
s Since 


; 
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Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Mil- 


they conſiſt in the juſtneſs of diffuſe reaſonings, or 
in the contexture and method of continued dia- 
logues ; this play having none of theſe deſcriptions, 
ſimilies, or ſplendid fentences, with which other 
tragedies are fo laviſhly adorned. 

Yet ſome paſſages may be ſelected which ſeem 
to deſerve particular notice, either as containing 
ſentiments of paſſion, repreſentations of life, pre- 
cepts of conduct, or ſallies of imagination. It is 
not eaſy to give a ſtronger repreſentation of the 
wearineſs of deſpondeney than in the words of 
Samſon to his father. 


nnn | 
My hopes all flat ; nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions weary of herſelf ; 


* and race of ſhame, 


And 1 ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt. 


The reply of Samſon to the flattering Dulilab - 
affords a juſt and ſtriking deſcription of the ſtrata- 
gems and allurements of feminine hypocriſy. 


"Theſe are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of ev'ry woman falſe like thee, | 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to ſubmit, beſeech, 
And reconcilement move with feign'd remorſe, 
Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her change; 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her huſband, how far urg d his patience bears, 
His virtue or weaknefs which way to affail : 


3 
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Then with more cautious and inſtructed ſeit 
Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


Samſon has refuſed to make himfelf a 
ſpectacle at the feaſt of Dugon, he firſt juſtifies his 
behaviour to the chorus, who charge him with 
having ſerved the Philiftines, by a very juſt diftinc- 
tion ; and then deſtroys the common excuſe of 
cowardice and ſervility, which always confound 
temptation with compulfion. 
Chor. Yet with thy ſtrength thou ſerv the 
Philiftines. 
Sam/. Not in their idol worſhip, but by labour | 
Honeſt and lawful to deſerve my food 
Of thoſe who have me in their civil power. 
Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward 
acts defile not. 
Samſ. Where outward force conſtrains, the 
: ſentence holds, 
But who conſtrains me to the temple of Dugin, 
Not dragging ? The Philifine lords command. 
Commands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, 
Ido it freely, vent ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. 


The complaint of blindneſs which Samſon pours 
out at the of the tragedy is equally ad- 
dreſſed to the paſſions and the fancy. The enu- 
meration of his miſeries is 3 
pleaſing train of poetical images, concluded 
by ſuch expoſtulations and wiſhes, as reaſon too 
often ſubmits to learn from deſpair. 


O firſt created beam, and thou great word 
Let there be light, 2 


When 


1 
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Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 

The fun to me is dark 

And filent as the moon, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light fo neceffary is to life, | 

And almoſt life itſelf; if it be true, 

| That light is in the foul, 

= She all in ev'ry part; why was the fight | 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 

3 So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quenched, 

And not, as feeling, thro” all parts diffus'd, 

r That ſhe may look at will thro? ev'ry pore. 


Such are the faults and ſuch the beauties of Sam- 


Faqs & 
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| Eilariſque, tamen cum pondere, wirtus. STAT» 
3 Greatneſs with eaſe, and gay ſeverity, 
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icians have long ebferved, that the enn 
events may be often traced back to flender 
cauſes. Petty competition or caſual friendſhip, 
the prudence of a ſlave, or the garrulity of a 
i woman, 


e ” we 
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woman, have hindered or promoted the moſt im- 
portant ſchemes, and haſtened or retarded the 
revolutions of empire. 
Whoever ſhall review his life will generally 
find, that the whole tenor of his conduct has 
been determined by fome accident of no-apparent 
moment, or by a combination of inconfiderable 
circumſtances, acting when his imagination was. 
unoccupied, and his judgment unſettled ; and that 
his principles and actions have taken their colour 
from ſome ſecret infuſion, mingled without deſign 
in the current of his ideas. The deſires that predo- 
minate in our hearts, are inſtilled by impercept- 
tble communications at the time when we look 
upon the various ſcenes of the world, and the 
different employments of men, with the neutra- 
lity of inexperience ; and we come forth from the 
nurſery or the ſchool, invariably deſtined to the 
purſuit of great acquiſitions, or petty accompliſh- 
Such was the impulſe by which I have been 
kept in motion from my earlieft years. I was 
born to an inheritance which gave my childhood 
a claim to diſtinction and careſſes, and was ac- 
cuſtomed to hear applauſes, before they had much 
inflaence on my thoughts. The firſt praiſe of 
which I remember myſelf ſenſible was that of 
good-humour, which, whether I deſerved it or 
not when it was beſtowed, I have fince made it 
my whole buſineſs to propagate and maintain. 
When I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of my 
look and the livelineſs of my loquacity ſoon gain- 
ed me admiſſion to hearts not yet fortified againſt 
affection by artifice or intereſt. I was entruſted 
with every ſtratagem, „ 
> 
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neſs of a ſcholar, and might become eminent, 
whenever he ſhould condeſcend to labour and 


' attention. My tutor a while reproached me with 


negligence, and repreſſed my fallies with ſupercili- 
ous gravity; yet having natural good humour lurk 


Ing in his heart, he could not long hold out againſt 


the power of hilarity, but after a few months be- 
gan to relax the muſcles of diſciplinarian moroſe- 
neſs, received me with ſmiles after an elopement, 
and, that he might not betray his truſt to his 
„was content to ſpare my diligence by 


Increaſing his own. 


Thus | continued to diffipate the gloom of col- 


legiate auſterity, to waſte my own lite in a 
| N | 
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not always a man, who, by the action of a vi- 


ſudden ſcintillations of conceit. A lady's wit is 


y concur, 
it in female 
aſſemblies, ſhould have a form neither ſo aimable 
as to ftrike with admiration, nor ſo coarſe as to 
raiſe diſguſt, with an underſtanding too feeble to 
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philoſophers, wonders only whence an unexhauſt- 
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of tears could be diſcharged : but 
with all his ſpirit, undertaken my 
Id have found conſtant gaiety 

o be ſupported. Conſider, Mr. 
and compaſſionate the condition of a 
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merly filled a whole room with jollity and accla- 
mation. I am under the melancholy neceſſity of 
ſupporting that character by ſtudy, which 1 
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|: Parte. 
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and ſolitary reigns, 
In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reelin'd; 
4 A form enormous! far unlike the race 
| Of human birth, is ſtature or in face. Pore, 
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hurry. 
after our arrival at Eugenig s 
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authentick information to dictate to 
politicians on the next bowling day; 
| defirous of his intereſt to accommodate 
difputes, or of his advice in the ſettlement of their 
fortunes and the marriage of their children. 


YH 


to wander in a park or wilderneſs alone, but to 
appear as the friend of Eugenio was an honour 


not to be enjoyed without ſome inconveniencies ; 
ſo much was every one ſolicitous for my regard, 
that I could ſeldom eſcape to ſolitude, or ſteal a 
moment from the emulation of complaiſance, and 
the vigilance of officiouſneſs. 

In theſe rambles of good neighbourhoad, we 
| frequently paſſed by a houſe of unuſual magni - 
cence. While I had my curiolity yet diſtracted 


had 


gardens 
of whom it was 


* 
* 2 


r, with paricua dee, . 


that the fine houſe and ſpacious 


C 
ane 
it only r iglit 


informed 
were haunted by ſquire Blu/tcr, 
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chat he was at the age of eighteen a complete 
maſter of all the lower arts of domeſtick policy, 


had often on the road detected combinations be- 
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honorary right is conteſted, the poorer antagoniſt 
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the heir's completion of his twenty-firſt year, 
by an entertainment, at which the houſe is 
thrown open to all that are inclined to enter it, 


and the whole province flocks together as to a ge- 


neral feſtivity. On this occafion young Blufter 
exhibited the firſt tokens of his future eminence, 
by ſhaking his purſe at an old gentleman, who 
had been the intimate friend of his father, and 
offering to wager a greater ſum than he could 
afford to venture ; a practice with which he has, 
at one time or other, inſulted every freeholder 
within ten miles round him. 
His next acts of offence were committed in a 
contentious and ſpiteful vindication of the pri- 
vileges of his manors, and a rigorous and relent-- 
leſs proſecution of every man that preſumed to 
wolate his game. As he happens to have no 
eſtate adjoining equal to his own, his oppreſſions 
are often borne without reſiſtance, for fear of a 
long ſuit, of which he delights to count the ex- 
event; for he knows, that where nothing but an 


mult always fuffer, whatever ſhall be the laſt de- 
akon of the law. | 
By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, he has 
ſo elated his inſolence, and by reflection upon the 
general hatred which they have brought upon 
tum, fo irritated his virulence, that his u hole 
life is ſpent in meditating or executing miſchief. 
It is his common practice to procure his hedges to 
be broken in the night, and then to demand fa- 
tisfation for damages which his grounds have 


fuffered from his neighbour's cattle. An old wi- 


dow was yeſterday foliciting Eugenio to enable 
L 3 her 
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Left when the birds their various colours claim 
Stripp'd of his ftolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should ſtand the laughter of the publick ſcorn. Faancys, 


MONG the innumerable practices by which 
intereſt or envy have taught thoſe who live 
upon literary fame to diſturb each other at their 


airy banquets, one of the moſt common is the 


charge of plagiariſm. When the excellence of a 
new compoſition can no longer be conteſted, and 


malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity 


of applauſe, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried, by which the author may be 
though his work be reverenced ; and the excellence 


ich we cannot obſcure, may be ſet at ſuch a di- 


tance as not to overpower our fainter luſtre. 
This accufation is dangerous, becauſe, even 
when it is falſe, it may be ſometimes urged with 
probability. Bruyere declares that we are come 
into the world too late to produce any thing new, 
that nature and life are preoccupied, and that 
deſcription and ſentiment have been long exhauſt- 
ed. It is indeed certain that whoever attempts any 
common topick, will find unexpeCted coincidence: 
of his thoughts witlf thoſe of other writers; nor 
can the niceſt judgment always diſtinguiſh acci- 
dental fimilitude from artful imitation. There is 
likewiſe a common ſtock of images, a ſettled mode 
of arrangement, and a beaten track of tranſition, 
which all authors ſuppoſe themſelves at liberty to 
uſb; ns with yootuce the rehurblence gone 


: . "y 
of [1 
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obſervable among 

which beſt deſerve the name of « 
r of materials al- 
ready z the ſame ideas and combinations. 
of ideas have been long in the poſſeſſion of other 
hands; and by reſtoring to every man his own, as 
the Romans muſt have returned to their cots from 
the poſſeſſion of the world, fo the moſt inventive 
and fertile genius would reduce his folios to a few 
pages. Yet the author who imitates his predeceſ- 
fors only by furniſhing himſelf with thoughts and 
elegancies out of the ſame general magazine of 
propriety be re- 
proached as a plagiary, than the architect can be 
cenſured as a mean copier of Angelo or Mren, 
becauſe he digs his marble from the ſame quarry, 
ſquares his ſtones by the ſame art, and unites them 
in columns of the fame orders. | 

Many ſubjects fall under the conſideration of an 
author, which being limited. by nature can admit 
only of ſlight and accidental diverfities. All defi- 
nitions of the ſame thing muſt de nearly the fame ; 
and which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind, muſt always have in fome 
degree that reſemblance to each other which they 
all have to their object. Different poets deſcribing 
the fpring or the ſea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rocks; reflect - 
ing on haman life, they would, without any com- 
munication of opinions, lament the deceitfulneſs 
of hope, the fugacity of pleaſure, the fragility of 
beauty, and the frequency of calamity; and for 
palliatives of theſe incurable miſeries, they would 
concur in 
eaution, and fortitude br 
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When therefore there are found in Virgil and 
W 


— — ' Vas 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free: 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Da vn. 


Civ and Ovid have on very different occaſions 


ir deductions; yet why | 
to have owed to Tully an 
— perhaps occur to every ma 
that ſees or hears of military glories. 
. Tidy obſerves of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praiſe. 
Nifs Lias illa extitifſet, idem tumulus gui cor fu jus contexerad, 
nomen ejus obruiſſet, 
Unleſs the iad bad been publiſhed, his name had been loft in 
the tomb that covered his body. | 


Hzrace tells us with more « 


. 
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| Before great Fgamemnon reign'd, 
& * | 

Reign's kings as great 

21 25 be, and brave, 
. es a eo 
No bard had they | 
| to 
— can. 
Faancin 


Tully 1 oration, 
4 enquires, in the 
nf _—_—— — 1 | 
— —— 
— - ho & tam brevi, tantis 
m_- life ſhould we employ ourſelves 
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O dus, ſtands ſtill 
en * 


——— — pitying monarch ery's, | 
The bag rewarding, let us yield the bride. F. Lawn, 
1 
2 © hear the poet's prayer; 
Stern Proſerpine * 
And gave him back the fair. 
Hen, nacris prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen ſuam 
Mie, perdidie, occidit, 
N 
her unhappy lord, 
Exrydice to. life teſtor d, 
* cace beheld, and hoſt, and was undone» F, LI ie. 
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But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again the falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 


No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 
except there is a concurrence of more reſemblance 
ä INE: 
as where the fame ideas are conjoined without any 
natural ſeries or neceſſary coherence, or where not 
only the but the words are copied. Thus 
it can ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of the 
following paſſages Pape remembered Ovid, and 
that in the ſecond he copied Crabaw. 


Sepe pater dixit, fudium quid inutile tentas ? 
— nullas ipſe religuit apes——— 
Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 
Ev'n Homer left no riches when he dy'd 
In verſe ſpontaneous flow'd my native ftrain, 
| Forc'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain, FP. Lzawis 


I left no for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father diſobey'l ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

| iſp in numbers, for the numbers came. 
OPE, 


his plain floor, 
Believe me, reader, can fay more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a truly honeſt man. CrasHaW. 


This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly fay, Here lies an honeſt man. Porz. 


Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impreſ- 
ſed by ſenſible objects, or neceffarily arifing from 
tbe coalition or compariſon of common entuments, 

may 


may be with great juſtice ſuſpected whenever they 
are found a ſecond time. Thus Haller probably 
owed to Gretms an elegant compliment. 
Here lies the learned Sui s heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair, - 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 


| | The age's miracle, his facher's joy! 
Nor old you n d pronounce him, nor a boy. 
F. Lzwis. 


And Pri, was indebted for a pretty illuſtration 
_ to Dees poetical hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh. 
For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, 
Your muſick's power, your muſick muſt diſcloſe, 
„ 


— f —— — 
tine appropriation of a thought which he borrow- 
from an epigram of Plato. 


_ Th Neis vd xarowrpor {mn Tein pb bag be. 
Ou e, Gin J i» ee, & Jawa 
Venus, take my votive glaſs, 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Vun let me never fee, 
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vention; d xn inferior genius may, without any 
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to tread in their 
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| Pregifh or calames : perverſe Menalca, 
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— 
Daphnis and the bft. "IR" 
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I is impoſſible to mingle in converſation with- 

out on / 

E obſerving the difficulty with which a 
makes its way into the world. The firſt 
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named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony of ma- 
fee among thoſe whom he never could have 


offended. . 

As there are to be found in the ſervice of envy 
men of every diverſity of temper and degree of 
underftanding, calumny is diffuſed by all arts and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too groſs or 
too refined, too cruel or too trifling to be prac- 
tiſed ; very little regard is had to the rules of ho- 
nourable hoftility, but every weapon is 
Jawful, and thoſe that cannot make a thruſt at life 
ae content to keep themſelves in play with petty 


to confute as to ſilence, he depends rather upon 
vociferation than argument, and has very little 


other, to preſerve decency in his language, or 


require, which by conſtant uſe he pours 7 
refifileſs volubility. If the wealth of a trader is 
mentioned, 


gains 


e 


affairs reported with great variation, and 
diligent compariſon of the evidence, con- 
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High above all the immortal quire; 
Nor Pindar”s rapture the diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Caron lyre: 
Auen firikes the tyrant's foul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Steficborus unread. Faaxcite 
T is allowed that vocations and 
of leaft dignity are of the moſt apparent ule; 
that the meaneft artiſan or manufacturer contri- 
butes more to the accommodation of life, than the 
profound ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt ; = 


rn 
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' that the publick would ſuffer leſs preſent inconve.. 


nience from the baniſhment of philoſophers than 
from the extinction of any common trade. 
Some have been fo forcibly ſtruck with this 


the firſt attempt to reduce them into practice cer- 
minly deſtroys. If we eſtimate dignity by imme- 


r = 
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gination with any uncommon train of images or 
contexture of events ; the reſt, however laborious, 


ficers, have no other care than to deliver their tale 
of wares at the ſtated time. | 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who 
intends the entertainment or inſtruction of 


ES 


author of journals and gazettes muſt be conſidered 
as a liberal diſpenſer of beneficial knowledge. 
Even the abridger, compiler, and tranſlator, 


„ EY ts. ates ——_c@a aus 
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| perſecution from the meaneſt of their fraternity. 


e ee 


| an author in an 
Jook without pain upon the fun in the water. 

As every writer has his uſe, every writer ought 
to have his patrons ; and fince no man, however 
high he may now ftand, can be certain that he 
ſhall not be ſoon thrown down from his elevation 
by criticiſm or caprice, the common intereſt of 
learning requires that her ſons ſhould ceaſe from 
other to malice and contempt, endeavour to avert 
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"Tis poſſible that one or two 

Theſe fooleries of mine may view; 

But then the bettings muſt be o'er, 

Nor Crab or Childers talk d of more, F. Lewis. 
MoNNE of the projects or defigns which exer- 
| = bt of man are equally fubje to 


obſtructions and difappointments with the purſuit 

of fame. Riches cannot eaſily be denied to them 

who have ſomething 
Vor. III, 


greater value to offer in 
M 3 
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When a writer has with long toil produced a 
work intended to burſt upon mankind with unex- 
pected luſtre, and withdraw the attention of the 
learned world from every other controverſy or en- 
quiry, ke is ſeldom contented to wait long without 
the enjoyment of his new praiſes. With an ima- 
gination full of his own importance, he walks out 
like a monarch in diſguiſe, to learn the various 
opinions of his readers. Prepared to feaſt upon 
admiration; compoſed to encounter cenſures with- 
out emotion ; and determined not to ſuffer his | 
quiet to be injured by a ſenſibility too exquiſite of 
praiſe or blame, but to laugh with equal contempt 
at vain objections and injudicious commendations, 
he enters the places of mingled converſation, fits 
down to his tea in an obſcure corner, and while 
he appears to examine — 
4 1 
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nals, catches the converſation of the whole.xoom. 
r 
therefore ſuppoſes that he has diſappointed bis 


curiosity by delay; and that as men of 
would naturally begin their converſation with ſuch 


0 


a wonderful novelty, they had digreſſed to other 


ſubjects before his arrival. The 


company diſperſes, 


| and their places are ſupplied by others — 


rant, or equally careleſs. The fame ex 
hurries him to another place, from which the fame 
diſappointment drives him ſoon away. His impa- 
tience then grows violent and tumultuous ; he 
ranges over the town with reſtleſs curiofity, and 
hears in one quarter of a cricket-match, in another 
of a pick-pocket; is told by ſome of an une 
pected bankruptcy, by others of a turtle feaſt ; is 


| ſometimes provoked by importunate enquiries after 


the white bear, and ſometimes with praiſes of tbe 
dancing dog ; he is afterwards entreated to give 


his judgment upon a wager about the height of 
the Monument; invited to ſee a foot-race in the 


adjacent villages; defired to read a ludicrous ad- 
vertiſement; or conſulted about the moſt effec- 


_ tual method of making enquiry after a favourite 


cat. The whole world is buſted in affairs, which 


| he thinks below the notice of reaſonable crea- 


tures, and which are nevertheleſs ſufficient to 

withdraw all regard from his labours and his 

merits. 

He reſolves at laſt to violate his own 

and to recall the talkers from their folly by an 

enquiry after himſelf. He finds every one pro- 

vided with an anſwer; one has ſeen the work 

advertiſed, but never met with any that had read 

it; another has been ſo often impoſed upon by 
M 2 ſpecious 
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greater eminence ; the next has enquired after the 
author, but can hear no account of him, and 
therefore ſuſpects the name to be fictitious ; and 
apother knows him to be a man condemned by 


4 
369 i. — . a. 


man endeavour to conceal his own unimportance 
from himſelf. It is long before we are convinced 
„» db 
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how few can be intereſted in the fortune of any 
fingle man ; how little vacancy is left in the world 
for any new obje&t of attention; to how fmall 
extent the brighteſt blaze of merit can be ſpread 
amidſt the miſts of buſineſs and of folly ; and how 
ſoon it is clouded by the intervention of other 


commander of armies, 
tions, will eaſily outlive all noiſy and popular repu- 
tation: he may be celebrated for a time by the 
ſoon be conſidered as remote and unaffecting, and 
be rarely mentioned but by thoſe whoſe alliance 
gives them ſome vanity to gratify by frequent 
It ſeems not to be ſufficiently confidered how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. Man- 
kind are kept perpetually buſy by their fears or 
affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with ihe acc: 


way to ſome new poſſeſſion, ſeldom fuffer their 

to wander to the paſt or future; none but 
2 few ſolitary ſtudents have leiſure to enquire into 
the claims of ancient heroes or ſages ; and names 
which hoped to range over kingdoms and conti- 
nents ſhrink at laſt into cloiſters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of theſe dark and 
narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of fame, the 
poſſeſſion will be long kept. Of men devoted to 
qure, even in their own profeſſion, for any authors 


but thoſe whom the preſent mode of ſtudy hap- 
| + pens 
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pens to force upon their notice; they deſire not to 
fill their minds with unfaſhionable knowledge, but 
contented!y reſign to oblivion thoſe books which 
they now find cenfured or neglected. 

The hope of fame is necelibeity comiefiad with 
fuch conſiderations as muſt abate the ardour of 
confidence, and repreſs the vigour of purſuit. 
Whoever claims renown from any kind of excel- 
lence, expects to fill the place which is now poſ- 
ſeſſed by another; for there are already names of 
every claſs ſufficient to employ all that will deſire 
to remember them ; and furely he that is puſhing 
his predeceſſors into the gulph of obſcurity, can- 
not but ſometimes fuſpe&, that he muſt himſelf 
fink in like manner, and as he ſtands upon the 
fame precipice, be ſwept away with the fame vio- 

It ſometimes happens, that fame begins when 
life is. at an end; but far the greater number of 
candidates for applauſe have owed their reception 
m tne worid to tome tavourabie catualties, and 
have therefore immediately ſunk into neglect, when 
death ſtripped them of their caſual influence, and 
neither fortune nor patronage operated in their 
favour. Among thoſe who have better claims to 

regard, the honour paid to their memory is com- 
monly proportionate to the reputation which they 
enjoyed in their lives, though ſtill growing fainter, 
as it is at a greater diſtance from the firſt emiſſion ; 
and fince it is fo difficult to obtain the notice of 
contemporaries, how little is to be hoped from 
future times? What can merit effect by its own 
force, when the help of art or friendſhip can 
ſcarcely ſupport it ? 
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Nuns. 147. Tusspar, Auguff 13, 1751. 
Tu nibi invitd dices fucieſos Minerva. Hos. 
Lou are of too quick a fight, 


Not to diſcern which way your talent lies, 
Roscommons 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 
S little thi grow great by continual accu- 
X% mulation, I hope you will not think the 
dignity of your character impaired by an account 
of a ludicrous perſecution, which, though it pro- 
duces no ſcenes of horror or of ruin, yet, by in- 
ceſſant importunity of vexation, wears away my 
happineſs, and conſumes thoſe years which na- 
ture ſeems particularly to have aſſigned to cheer- 
fulneſs, in filent anxiety and helpleſs reſentment. 
Im the eldeſt, fon of a gentleman, who having 
inherited a large eſtate from his anceſtors, and 
feeling no deſire either to increaſe or leſſen it, has 
from the time of his marriage generally reſided 
at his own ſeat; where, by dividing his time 
among the duties of a father, a maſter, and a 


| _ magiſtrate, the ſtudy of literature, and the offices 


of civility, he finds means to rid himſelf of the 
day, without any of thoſe amuſements, which 
all thoſe with whom my reſidence in this place 
has made me acquainted think neceſſary to lighten 
the burthen of exiſtence. 

When my age made me capable of inſtruction, 
my father prevailed upon a gentleman, long 
known at Oxford for the extent of his learning 


and purity of his manners, to undertake my edu- - 
| M 4 cation. 
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by a mutual endeavour to pleaſe each other, that 
when he returned to Londan, he declared himſelf 


compliſhed behind him ; and obtained my father's 
permiſſion to enjoy my company for a. few 
„ prefers 1 wg 
of politeneſs, and introduce me into publick life. 
The courtier had little inclination to fatigue, 
and therefore, by travelling very ſlowly, afforded 
me time for more looſe and familiar converſa- 
tion; but I ſoon found, that by a few enquiries 
which he was not well prepared to ſatisfy, I had 
made him weary of his young companion. His 
element was a mixed aſſembly, where ceremony 
and healths, compliments and common topicks, 
kept the tongue employed with very little affiſt- 
ance from memory or reflexion ; but in the cha- 
riot, where he was neceſſitated to ſupport a regu- 


from a new comer, or any power of ſtarting 
into gay digreſſions, or deſtroying argument by a 
jeſt, he ſoon diſcovered that poverty of ideas 
which had been hitherto concealed under the tin- 


fel of politeneſs. The firſt day he entertained 


me with the novelties and wonders with which I 
ſhould be aſtoniſhed at my entrance into London, 
and cautioned me with apparent admiration of his 
own wiſdom againſt the arts by which ruſticity is 
frequently deluded. The fame detail and the 
fame advice he would have repeated on the ſecond 
day; but as I every moment diverted the diſ- 
courſe to the hiſtory of the towns by which we 
paſſed, or ſome other ſubject of learning or of 
_ reaſon, he ſoon loſt his vivacity, grew peeviſh and 


= 
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and profeſſions. Our fondneſs. was fo increaſed. 


unable to leave a nephew fo amiable and fo ac- 


he whoer of converſion, without any an = 
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ent, wrapped his cloke. about him, compoſed 
1 


r * 


253 


futer auditors. 
I! 
reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He awaked at once 
to loquacity as ſoon as our wheels rattled on the 
„and told me the name of every ſtreet 
as we croſſed it, and owner of every houſe as we 
paſſed by. He preſented me to my aunt, a lady 
of great eminence for the number of her ac- 
quaintances, and ſplendor of her aſſemblies, and 
either in kindneſs or revenge conſulted with her, 
is my _prefence, how | might be maſt advan- 
* dreſſed for my firſt appearance, and 
——— fine me — 
tick baſhfulneſs. My indignation at familiarity 
thus contemptuous fluſhed in my face; they 
miſtook anger for ſhame, and alternately exerted 
their eloquence upon the benefits of publick 
education, and the happineſs of an aſſurance early 
acquired. 
Aſſurance is indeed the only to 
which they ſeem to have annexed merit, and 
aſſurance therefore is perpetually recommended 
to me as the ſupply of every defect, and the 
ornament of every excellence. I never fit ſilent 
in company when ſecret hiſtory is cir 
but I am reproached for want of aſſurance. If I 
fail to return the ſtated anſwer to a compliment ; 
#3 em Sfmt by , If 1 
bluſh when I am diſcovered gazing on a beauty, | 
or heſitate when I find myſelf embarraſſed in an 
argument; if I am unwilling to talk of what I 
do not underſtand, or timorous in undertaking 
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Or baniſh to Numidi as fartheſt plains ; 
My crime, that I a loyal wife, 
In kind compaſſion ſpat d my huſband's life. Faancis, 
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rity ; the power which we are taught to honour 
from the firſt moments of reaſon; which is 
zuarded from inſult and violation by all that can 
impreſs awe upon the mind of man; and-which 
therefore may wanton in cruelty without controul, 
and trample the bounds of right with innumer- 
able tranigreſſions, before duty and piety will 


[err or think thanks 2 Go 


berty to recur to any other means of deliverance 
than ſupplications by which infolence is elated, 
and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
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impart any kind of pleaſure, becauſe we imagine 
their aſfection and eſteem ſecured to us by the 
— they madre. 
There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gratified. He 
that has extinguiſhed all the ſenſations of huma- 
nity, and has no longer any ſatisfaction in the 
reflection that he is loved as the diftributor of 
happineſs, may pleaſe himſelf with exciting ter- 
ror as the infliter of pain: he may delight his 
folitude with contemplating the extent of his 
power and the force of his commands, in ima- 
the defires that flutter on the tongue which 
ERS © wr or the diſcontent 
which preys on the heart in which fear confines 
it: he may amuſe himſelf with new.contrivances 
of detection, multiplications of prohibition, and 
rr 
tion when he conſiders how little of the homage 
_— — —— 
princes of this character have been 
A is of RS 
inform us; and fince, as Ar;/fatle obſerves, 5 
dogg porapyias _ gnome rs An 
turally monarchical, it is like other monarchies too 
often arbitrarily adminiſtered. The regal and 
parental tyrant differ only in the extent of their 
dominions, and the number of their ſlaves. The 
fame paſſions cauſe the fame miſeries ; except that 
ſeldom any prince, —_— _— 
— — 


far ſhaken off all awe of 
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but by the humour of the judge, are too fre- 
quent where no power is known but that of a 
father. 
That he delights in the miſery of gthers no 


nothing to fear? 
The unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is loaded 


with this aggravation, that thoſe whom he injures 


and with forrow ; and beholds every moment the 
effects of his own barbarities. He that can bear 
| to 
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be reproached by the kindneſs of his own 
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through the tediouſneſs of decrepitude, to 


own chil 


attendance, and to owe every relief of his miſe. 
nes, not to gratitude but to mercy. 
$$$4$$55+$$$$$$5$+4+ 


Nod non fit Pylades hoc tempore, nan fit Oreſtes 

Miraris * Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem. 
Nec melior | anis, turduſve dabatur Oreſti: 

Sed par, atque eadem carna duobus erat. 
Te Cadmea Tyros, me t inguis Ga/lia weſtit : 

Vn te purpureum, Marce, ſagutus amem ? 


Nuns. 149. Turspav, 4uguft 20, 1751, 


D preflem Pyladen, aliguis mibi præſtet Oreftem : 


Hoe non fit verbis : Marce, ut ameris, ama. 


You wonder now that no man ſees 
Such friends as thoſe of ancient Greece. 
Here lay the point ——Oreftes' meat 
Was juft the ſame his friend did eat; 
Nor cas it yet be found, his wine 
Was better, Pylades, than thine, 
In home ſpun ruſſet I am dreft, 
Voor cloth is always of the beft ; 
But honeſt Marcus, if you pleaſe 
To chuſe me for your Pylades, 
Remember, words alone are vain ; 


Love——if you wou d be lov'd again. F. Lon. 
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SIR, 


O nnn es Dos a 
quently or juſtly cenſured than ingratitude. 
There is indeed ſufficient reaſon for looking on 


thoſe that can return evil for good, and repay kind- 
2 — wh hang or neglect, as cor- 


rupted 
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233 to deſtroy confidence, to intercept ſym- 
on himſelf. 


rugted beyond the common degrees of wicked- 
neſs; nor will he who has once been clearly de- 
tefed in acts of injury to his benefaCtor, deſerve 
w be numbered among ſocial beings ; he has en- 


pathy, and to turn every man's attention wholly 


There is always danger leſt the honeſt abhor- 


renee of a crime ſhould raiſe the paſſions with too 


much violence againſt the man to whom it is im- 
puted. In proportion as guilt is more enormaus, 
it 2 to be aſcertained by ſtronger evidence. 
The charge againſt ingratitude is very general ; 
almoſt every man can tell what favours he has 
conferred upon inſenſibility, and how much bap- 
pineſs he has beſtowed without return ; but per- 
haps, if theſe patrons and protectors were con- 
fronted with any whom they boaſt of having, 
befriended, it would often appear that they con- 
ſulted only their pleaſure or vanity, and repaid 
themſelves their petty donatives by gratificationa 
of inſolence and indulgence of contempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has been 
paſſed in a dependent ſtate, and conſequently I 
have received many favours in the opinion of thoſe 
at whoſe expence I have been maintained ; yet L 
do not feel in my heart any burning gratitude or 
tumultuous affection; and, as I would not wil- 
lingly ſuppoſe myſelf leſs ſuſceptible of virtuous. 
paſſions than the reſt of mankind, I ſhall lay the 
hiſtory of my life before you, that you may, by 
your judgment of my conduct, either reform or 
confirm my preſent ſentiments. 

r 
and wealthy family. He married a lady of equal 
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1 RAMBLE 
fortune, joined 
his poſterity 


myſelf, to the elder brother of my father. We 
were not yet capable of obſerving how much for- 


tune influences affection, but flattered ourſelves 


——_—  —— one year younger than 


EI n 
out her life with envy and diſcontent. 
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find 2 name, which vaniſh to 


compliment and 
eſtabliſhed ſalutation may by a different modula. 
tion of the voice or caſt of the countenance convey 


meanings, and be changed from inder. 
ton of ae to expreſſions of ſcorn. The de. 
A 
ne My unhappy 
vigilance is every moment diſcovering ſome petu- 
ance of accent, or arrogance of mien, ſome vehe. 
mence of interrogation, or quickneſs of reply, that 
recalls my poverty to my mind, and which I feel 
more acutely as I know not how to reſent it. 
Tou are not however to imagine, 
myſelf di from the duties of gratitude, 
only becaufe my relations do not adjuſt their looks 
or tune their voices to my expectation. The in- 
ſolence of benefaction terminates not in negative 


rudeneſs or obliquities of inſult. I am often told 


in expreſs terms of the miſeries from which charity 


has ſnatched me, while multitudes are fuffered by 


relations equally near to devolve upon the pariſh; 
and have more than once heard it numbered among 
other favours, that I am admitted to the fame 
table with my couſins. 

That I fit at the firſt table I muſt acknowledge, 
but 1 fit there only that I may feel the ſtings of 
inferiority. My enquiries are neglected, my opinion 
is overborn, my aſſertions 
as inſolence always propagates itſelf, the ſervants 
overlook me, in imitation of their maſter; if I 
call modeſtly, I am not heard; if Ioudly, my 
uſurpation. of authority is checked by a Hon 


that I think 
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are controverted ; and | 
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| tears of my fiſter, whom the young ladies are 
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frown. I am often obliged to look uninvited upon 
delicacies, and ſometimes deſired to rife upon very 


flight pretences. 
The incivilities to which I am expoſed would 
give me leſs pain, were they not aggravated by the 


hourly tormenting with every art of feminine per- 
ſecution. As it is faid of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
of Venice, that he is a prince in one place and a 
fave in another, my ſiſter is a ſervant to her cou- 
fins in their apartments, and a companion only at 
the table. Her wit and beauty draw ſo much re- 
gerd away from them, that they never ſuffer her 
to appear with them in any place where they ſolicit 
notice, or expect admiration; and when they are 


vilited by neighbouring ladies, and paſs their hours 


in domeſtick amuſements, ſhe is ſometimes called 
to fill a vacancy, infulted with contemptuous free- 
doms, and diſmiſſed to her needle when her place 
is ſupplied. The heir has of late, by the infti- 
gation of his ſiſters, begun to harrafs her with 
clowniſh jocularity ; he feems inclined to make 
his firſt rude eſſays of waggery upon her; and by 
the connivance, if not encouragement of his father, 
treats her with ſuch licentious brutality, as I can- 
not bear, though I cannot puniſh it. 
I beg to be informed, Mr. Raul, how 
much we can be ſuppoſed to owe to beneficence, 
exerted on terms like theſe ? to beneficence which 
pollutes its gifts with contumely, and may be truly 
I would willingly be told, 
whether inſolence does not reward its own libera- 
lities, and whether he that exads ſervility can with 
juſtice at the ſame time expect affeQtion ? 
Ian, Sir, &c. 
HYPERDULUS. 


O munera nondum 
—— Thou chiefeſt good! 
Befiow's by Heav'n, but ſeldom underſtood. Rows. 


S daily experience makes it evident that mil. 


which they cannot teach us to mend, by perſuad- 
ing us that moſt of our evils are made affliflive 


ture has annexed to every viciſſitude of external 
circumſtances, ſome advantage ſufficient to over- 
balance all its inconveniences. 

This attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpected 
of reſemblance to the practice of phyſicians, who, 
lity, and endeavour to conceal by opiates the 
inefficacy of their other medicines. The panegy- 
riſts of calamity have more frequently gained ap- 
plauſe to their wit, than acquieſcence to their 
arguments ; nor has it appeared that the moſt 
muſical oratory or ſubtle ratiocination has been 
able long to overpower the anguiſh of oppreflion, 
the tediouſneſs of languor, or the longings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that where 
much has been ſomething has been 


attempted, 
performed ; though the diſcoveries or acquiſitions 


of man ue not abwoys adequate 10 the expats 
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only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that na- 
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tions of his pride, they are at leaſt ſufficient to 
animate his induſtry. "The antidotes with which 
philoſophy has medicated the cup of life, though 
they cannot give it ſalubrity and ſweetneſs, have 
at leaſt allayed its bitterneſs, and contempered its 
malignity ; the balm which ſhe drops upon the 
1 ir pain, though it 


Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, 
firſt paſſion and the laſt ; and perhaps always pre- 
| in proportion to the firength of the 
contemplative faculties. He who eafily compre- _ 
hends all that is before him, and foon exhauſts 
Vor. III. N any 
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Cam ratis, & caram cum jam mihi reddet lolcon; 
Luis puder ben noſftros tibi tunc audire labore: 
Nen referam wiſes tua per ſuſpiria gente: 
Led by our ftars, what tracts immenſe we trace! 
From ſeas remote, what funds of feience raiſe ! 

A pain to thought! but when th' heroick band 


Returns to their native land, 
A life domeſtick you will then deplore, 
And figh, while I deſcribe the various ſhore. 


Acaftus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curiolity 


t» ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and com- 
mit his life to the winds ; 1 
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happineſs without think- | 


have in all ages had the ſame effect upon 
As no man can enjoy 
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| Proſperity, e 
much obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves. 
r > Mb empets 
by unactive ſpeculation. That fortitude which has 
encountered no dangers, that prudence which has 
furmounted no difficulties, that integrity which 
has been attacked by no temptations, can at beſt 
be conſidered but as gold not yet brought to the 
reſt, of which therefore the true value cannot be 
aſſigned. Ar that traverſes the liſts without an ad- 
uerſary, may receive, ſays the philoſopher, the 
retuard of victory, but he has no pretenſions to the 
 banour. If it be the higheſt happineſs of man to 
contemplate himſelf with ſatisfaction, and to re- 


ceive the gratulations of his own conſcience, he 
whoſe has made way amidſt the turbu- 


lence of oppoſition, and whoſe vigour has broken 
through the ſnares of diftreſs, has many advan- 
tages over theſe that have flept in the ſhades of 
indolence, and whoſe retroſpect of time can enter- 


tain them K 
and year gliding after year. 


affections of mankind. — nas 
know the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, 
find it neceſſary to ſteal away from guards and at- 
tendants, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people. To him who is known to have the power 
of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its 
natural form. The behaviour of all that approach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narratives 
are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſonings 
determined by his opinions ; whatever can alarm 


But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human blifs is ever inſecure : 

Know we what fortune yet remains behind? 
Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure? Waser. 


HE writers of medicine and phyfiology 


have traced, with great appearance of ac- 
euracy, the effects of time upon the human body, 


dy marking the various periods of the conſtitu- 


tion, and the ſeveral ſtages by which animal life 

makes its progreſs from infancy to decrepitude. 

Though their obſervations have not enabled them 

to diſcover how manhood may be accelerated, or 

old age retarded, yet ſurely, if they be conſidered 

euly — of curioſity, they yo 
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innocent gaiety, effuſions of honeſt tenderneſs, or 


exclamations of unimportant hurry. | 


Precept has generally been 


poſterior to perfor- 
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curing acceptance; but he that has no preſent to 
r = ridden, or fees price ent 


. fity, muſt endeavour to recommend it by his man- 


ated, is to preſerve in the minds of the abſent 
either love or eſteem ; to excite love we muſt im- 
part pleaſure. and to raiſe efteem we muſt diſcover 
abilities. Pleafure will generally be given, as abi- 
lities are diſplayed by ſcenes of imagery, points of 
conceit, unexpected fallies, and artful compliments. 
rifles always require exuberance of ornament; 
the building which has no ſtrength can be valued 
only for the grace of its decorations. The pebble 


muſt be poliſhed with care, which hopes to be 


valued as a diamond ; and words ought ſurely to 
be laboured when they are intended to ftand for 
things. | 
Nuns. 153. Tuzspar, September 3, 1751. 
| Turks Remi ſequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, er odit 
Damnatos. 


The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes; 
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T are occaſions on which all apology 
| is rudeneſs. He that has an unwelcome 
meſſage to deliver, may give ſome proof of ten- 
derneſs and delicacy, 1A 
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to delude hope by anticipation. - 
I ſhall . ans dy witicd eeo- 


that part of life in ſtudy which my progenitors had 


woodcock, nor partaken one triumph over a con- 
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| which the weight of ſorrow is to fall, gains time 
forithe collection of its powers; but nothing is 


more abſurd than to delay the communication of 
5 e 


reſpondents generally ſecure admiſſion, for I have 
too long remarked the power of vanity, to doubt 


that I ſhall be read by you with a diſpoſition to 


approve, when | declare that my narrative has no 
other tendency than to illuſtrate and corroborate 


your own obſervations. 


I was the ſecond fon of a 
ratrimony had been waſted by a long fr Bon of 
ſquanderers, till he was unable to ſupport any of 


his children, except his heir, in the hereditary dig- 
nity of idleneſs. Being therefore obliged to employ 


/ whoſe 


devoted to the hawk and hound, I was in my eigh- 
teenth year diſpatched to the univerfity, without 
any rural honours. I had never killed a fingle 


At the univerſity I continued to enlarge my 
acquiſitions with little envy of the noiſy happineſs 


and having obtained my degree, retired to conſider 
at leiſure to what profeſſion I ſhould confine that 
application which had hitherto been diſſipated in 
general knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice 
which cuſtom and honour forbid to be retracted, 
is certainly reaſonable, yet to let looſe the atten- 
1 —— 
3 —— — 


which my elder brother had the fortune to enjoy, 
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fide; and mechanicks have long ago diſcovend, 
be om attractions is equivaline 
to 

ä uncertainty, an ay 
adventurer, who had been once the intimate friend 
of my father, arrived from the Judies with a large | 
fortune, which he had ſo much harraſſed himſelf 
in obtaining, that fickneſs and infirmity left bim 
no other defire than to die in his native. country. | 
His wealth eafily procured him an invitation to 
CC —  — — 
amuſement but converſation, he neceſſarily became 
familiarized to me, whom he found ſtadious and 


nature, and gratiſied his vanity by enquiries after | 
the produdts of diſtant countries, and the. cuſtoms 
of their inhabitants. 

My brother faw how much I advanced in un 
favour of our gueſt, who being without heirs, was. 
naturally expected to enrich the family of his 
friend, but neither to alienate me; nor 
to ingratiate himſelf. He was indeed little qualified 
_ tofolicit the affection of a traveller, for the remilf- 


2 for the trial of a new.poin-- | 
tex, or the fight of, a horſe- race. k 
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hid open to myſelf by the wiſe uſe of 
riches. I believed nothing neceſſary but that I 
ſhould continue that acquaintance to which I had 
been ſo readily admitted, and which had hitherto 


formally 
r 
with any further condeſcenſions. 
My next experiment was made at the levee of a 
ſtateſman, who received me with an embrace of 
tenderneſs, that he might with more decency pub- 
liſh my change of fortune to the ſycophants about 
him. After he had enjoyed the triumph of con- 
dolence, he turned to a wealthy ſtockjobber, and 
left me expoſed to the ſcorn of thoſe who had lately 
courted my notice and ſolicited my intereſt, 

I was then ſet down at the door of another, who 
upon my entrance adviſed me with great folemnity | 
to think of ſome ſettled proviſion for life. I left 
kim and hurried away to an old friend, who pro- 


e himlelf unſuſceptible of any impreſions 


+. 


from proſperity or misfortune, and that he 
might ſee me when he was more at leiſure. 5 
Art fuxty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in the 


my | — 
— — 


mean company 


ſhould find among the ladies, but I found that my 
patron had carried all my powers of pleaſing to the 
grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit, 
and not perceiving any languor in my imagi 


tion, I eſfayed to revive that gaiety which had 


hitherto broken out i ily before my ſen- 
tences were finiſhed. My remarks were now heard 
with a ſteady countenance, and if a girl happened 
to give way to habitual merriment, her forward- 
neſs was repteſſed with a frown by her mother or 
her aunt. 8 
Wherever I come ] ſcatter infirmity and diſeaſe; 
every lady whom I meet in the Malt is too weary 
to walk; all whom I intreat to fing are troubled 
with colds; if 1 propoſe cards, they are affliied 
with the head-ach; if I invite them to the gar- 
dens, they cannot bear 2 crowd. 


of mertals who think my underftanding impaired 
with my fortune, exalt themſelves to the dignity 
of advice, and whenever we happen to meet, pre- 
ſume to preſcribe my conduct, regulate my eco- 


nomy, 
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All this might be endured; but there is a claſs 
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| Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wealth, 
that it commands the ear of greatneſs and the eye 

e beauty, gives ſpirit to the dull, and authority 

| to the timorous, and leaves him from whom it 


departs, without virtue and without underſtand- 
ing, the ſport of caprice, the ſcoff of inſulence, the 
| Gave of meannefs, and the pupil of ignorance. 


Ia, &. 


Nustg. 154+ SATURDAY, Sept. 7, 1751. 


wan T thi res antique laudis et artis | 
Aggrediory ſanffos auſus recludere fontes, Vane, 
Per thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 

And treat of arts difclos'd in ancient days; 

Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring. Da vb. 


183 — 
politicks, is, firſt to examine and underſtand 
what has been written by the ancients upon go- 
vernment ; then to caſt their eyes round upon the 
_ world, and conſider by what eauſes the proſperity 
| of communities is viſibly influenced, and why 
_ ome are worſe, and others better adminiſtered. 
be fame method muſt be purſued by him who 
| hopes to become eminent in any other part of 
knowledge. The firſt taſk is to ſearch books, d 


* 


nent to contemplate nature. He muſt firſt pam 
———— 
gence of former ages has accumulated, and 
1 —— 
The mental diſeaſe of the preſent generation, is 
impatience of ſtudy, contempt of the great maſ- 
ters of ancient wiſdom, and a diſpoſition to rely 
wholly upon unaſſiſted genius and natural fagacity. 
The wits of theſe happy days have diſcovered a 


way to fame, which the dull caution of our labo- 


rious anceſtors durſt never attempt ; they cut the 
knots of ſophiſtry which it was formerly the buſi- 
neſs of years to untie, ſolve difficulties by ſudden 
irradiations of intelligence, and comprehend long 
proceſſes of argument by immediate intuition. 
Men who have flattered themſelves into this opi- 
nion of their own abilities, look down on all who 
waſte their lives over books, as a race of inferior 
beings condemned by nature to perpetual pupil- 
lage, and fruitleſsly endeavouring to remedy their 
barrenneſs by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuccour their 
feebleneſs by ſubſidiary ſtrength. 1 
that none would be more induſtrious than they, if 
they were not more ſenſible of deficiencies, and 
readily conclude, that he who places no confidence , 
in his own powers, owes his medeſty only e 
weakneſs. 
It is however certain that no eſtimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculations than thoſe by 
which a man computes the force of his own ge- 
nius. It generally happens at our entrance into 
the world, that by the natural attraction of ſimili- 
tude, we aſſociate with men like ourſelves, young, 
fprightly, and ignorant, and rate our 
ments by compariſon with theirs ; when we have 
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once obtained an acknowledged ſuperiority over 
our acquaintances, imagination and defire 
end it over the reſt of mankind, and if no acti- 
dent forces us into new emulations, we grow old, 
and die in admiration of ourſelves. 
Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, rea- 
dily liſtens to the voice of idleneſs, and ſoothes the 
fumber of life with continual dreams of excel- 
lence and greatneſs. A man elated by confidence 
in his natural vigour of fancy and ſagacity of con- 
jefture, ſoon concludes that he already poſſeſſes 
whatever toil and enquiry can confer. He then 
Iftens with eagerneſs to the wild objections which 
folly has raiſed the common means of im- 
provement ; talks of the dark chaos of indigeſted 
— defreides the milthicvers eflafs of 
heterogeneous ſciences fermenting in the mind; 
relates the blunders of lettered ignorance ; expa- 
tiates on the heroick merit of thoſe who deviate 
from preſcription, or ſhake off authority; and 
vent to the inflations of his heart by de- 


— that he owes nothing to pedants and uni- 


„„ however confident, are 
very often vain. The laurels which fuperticial 


appear againſt her the fakes of airy ae foon 
ſubtilty are readily y deteQed by thoſe whoy having 
carefully ſtudied the queſtion, are not eafily con- 
founded or ſurpriſed. 

But though the contemner of books had neither 
been deceived by others nor himſelf, and was really 


EEE be dom. yet who can 
flatter himſelf that the ſtudy of a long life would 
have enabled him to diſcover them, when he ſees 
them yet unknown to ſo many nations, whom he 
cannot ſuppoſe leſs liberally endowed with natural 
.reaſon, than the Grecians or Egyptian? 
Every ſcience was thus far advanced towards 
perfection, by the emulous diligence of contem- 
porary ſtudents, and the gradual diſcoveries of one 
age improving on another. Sometimes unexpected 
Aſhes of infiruion were ſtruck out by the for- 
tuitous 
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tuitous collifion of happy incidents, or an invo- 
luntary concurrence of ideas, in which the philo- 


others what — have lain hid for ever 
from human penetration, had not fome remote 
enquiry brought it to view ; as treaſures are thrown 
up by the ploughman and the digger in the rude 
exerciſe of their common occupations. 

The man whoſe genius qualifies him for great 
undertakings, muſt at leaſt be content to learn 


from books the preſent ſtate of human knowledge ; 


that he may not aſcribe to himſelf the invention 
of arts generally known ; weary his attention with 
of which the event has been long 
regiſtered ; and waſte, in attempts which have 
already fucceeded or miſcarried, that time which 
ee + 
upon new | 
But though the ſtudy of books is neceſſary, its 
not ſufficient to conſtitute literary eminence. He 
that wiſhes to be counted among the benefactors 
of poſterity, muſt add by his own toil to the acqui- 
fitions of his anceſtors, and ſecure his memory 
from negle& by ſome valuable improvement. This 
can only be effected by looking out upon the waſtes 
of the intellectual world, and extending the power 


olf learning over regions yet undiſciplined and bar- 
barous ; or by ſurveying more e exactly her ancient 
O 2 NG, 
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Nuns. 155.  TuzzDav, Sept. 10, 1753. 
—Steriles tranſmiſumus anner, 
Her avi nibi prima diet, bac li . STAT. 


Be this of life the firſt, of floth the laſt, Errunxsron. 


cannot 
which 1 
quinted wi 
rr 
of many diff It will explain why the 
why thoſe 
the 
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In proof of the dimneſs of our internal ſight, or 
the general inability of man to determine rightly 
concerning his own character, it is common to 
urge the ſucceſs of the moſt abſurd and incredible 
flattery, and the reſentment always raiſed by ad- 
vice, however ſoft, benevolent, and reafonable. 
But flattery, if its operation be nearly examined, 
will be found to owe its acceptance, not to our 
1gnorance but knowledge of our failures, and to 
delight us rather as it confoles our wants than diſ- 
plays our poſſeſſions. He that ſhall ſolicit the 
favour of his patron by praiſing him for qualities 
which he can find in himſelf, will be defeated by 
the more daring panegyriſt who enriches him with 
adſcititious excellence. Juſt praiſe is only a debt, 
but flattery is a preſent. The acknowledgment 
of thoſe virtues on which conſcience congratulates 
us, is a tribute that we can at any time exact with 
confidence ; but the celebration of thoſe which 
we only ſeign, or deſire without any vigorous en- 
deavours to attain them, is received as a confeſ- 
ſion of ſovereignty over regions never conquered, 
as a favour. ble deciſion of diſputable claims, and 
is more welcome as it is more gratuitous. 


Advice 


n — 


td unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
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Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open 


| which had eſcaped our notice, but becauſe it ſhows 
us that we are known to others as well as to our- 
ſelves; and the officious monitor is perſecuted 
with hatred, not becauſe his accuſation is falſe, 
but becauſe he afſumes that ſuperiority which we 
are not willing to grant him, and has dared to 
detect what we deſired to conceal. 

For this reaſon advice is commonly ineffectual. 
If thoſe who follow the call of their defires, with-- 


out enquiry whither they are going, had deviated. 


ignorantly from the paths of wiſdom,. and were 


readily liſten. to information that recals them from. 


their errors, and catch the firſt alarm by which. 
deſtruction. or infamy. is denounced... Few that 
wander in the wrong way miſtake it for the right ; 
they only find it more ſmooth and flowery, and 
indulge their own choice rather than approve it : 
therefore few are perſuaded to quit it by admoni- 
tion or reproof, fince it impreſſes no new con 
viction, nor confers any powers of action or re- 
ſiſtance. He that is gravely informed how foon 
profuſion will annihilate his fortune, hears with 
little advantage what he knew before, and catches 
at the next occaſion of expence, becauſe advice 
has no force to ſuppreſs his vanity. He that is 
told how certainly intemperance will hurry him 
to the grave, runs with his uſual ſpeed to a new- 
courle of luxury, becauſe his reaſon is not invigo- 
rated, nor. his appetite weakened. 
The miſchief of flattery is, not that it perſuades 


«ts Ip + 
0 4 __ railing: 


any man that he is what he is not, but that it 
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railing an opinion that honour may be gained 
without the toil of merit ; and the benefit of ad. 
1 


parted to the mind, but from the diſcovery which 


«t affords of the publick ſuffrages. He that could 
withſtand conſcience is frighted at infamy, and 
thame prevails when reaſon was defeated. | 
As we all know our own faults, and know them 


perſpieacit ity 1 I 
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oppoſite 
ſolitude 
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Indolence is therefore one of the vices from 


which thoſe whom it once infeQts are ſeldom re- 
upon ſome appetite that is quickly fatiated, and 
requires ſome concurrence of art or accident which, 
every place will not ſupply ; but the deſire of eaſe 
acts equally at all hours, and the longer it is in- 
dulged is the more increaſed. To do nothing is 
in every man's power; we can never want an. 
opportunity of omitting duties. The lapſe to in- 
dolence is ſoft. and imperceptible, becauſe it is only 
a mere ceſſation of activity; but the return to dili- 
gence is difficult, becauſe it implies a change from. 
reſt to motion, from privation to reality. 


| Facilis deſcenſus everni c 
Nees atque dies patet atri janua ditis : 
The gates of Hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way; 
Bot to return, aud view the cheerful fries, 


Of this vice, as of all others, every man who 
indulges it is conſcious ; we all know our own 
Kate, if we could be induced to conſider it; and it 
might perhaps be uſeful to the conqueſt of all theſe 
enfnarers of the mind, if at certain ſtated days life 
was reviewed. Many things neceſſary are omitted, 
" becauſe we vainly imagine that they may be al- 
ways performed ; and what cannot be done with- 
out pain will for ever be delayed, if the time of 
doing it be left unſettled. No corruption is great 
but by long negligence, which can ſcarcely pre- 
vail in a mind regularly and frequently awakened 


by 
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animal body, according to the methodick phyſi- 
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tip. periodical remorſe. He that thus breaks his 
life into parts, will find in himſelf a deſire to diſ- 
tinguith every ſtage of his exiſtence by ſome im- 
and delight himſelf with the approach - 
of the day of recollection, as of the time which is-- 


to begin a new ſeries of virtue and felicity. 
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VERY government, ſay the politicians, is 
perpetually degenerating towards corruption, i 
from which it muſt be reſcued. at certain periods 
by the reſuſcitation of its firſt principles, and the { 
re-eſtabliſhment of its original conſtitution. Every. | 


cians, is, by the predominance of ſame exuberant | 
quality, continually declining towards diſeaſe and | 
death, which muſt. be. obviated by a feaſonable - 1 
reduction of the 28.2528. lll 
poiſe which health requires. il 
In the fame manner the ſtudies of mankind, all” 41 
= leaſt which, not being ſubje@t to rigorous de- ll 
| > | 
the firſ ſpeculatiſts- diſcovered, the finplicity is | 


embarraſſed by ambitious additions, or the evi- 
dence obſcured by inaccurate argumentation ; and | 
as they deſcend from one ſucceſſion of writers io 1 
another, like light — > a 


Ne 2866. 


men loſe their firength/ and ſplendour, and us 
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at laſt in total evaneſcence. 
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as invincidly ſupported by their conformity 


to the order of nature and operations 


of the intel 


* 
therefore always Babe to diſpute. 


others as formed by accident, or 


let; 


That 


by example, and 
and alteration, 
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ſhould appear at once upon the flage ; a law which, 
as the variety and intricacy of modern plays has 


made it impoſſible to be obſerved, we now violate- 


By what accident the number of acts was limit- 
ed to five, I know not that any author has inform- 


every dramatick action, the intervals may be more 
or fewer than five ; and indeed the rule is upon 
an abſurd endeavour to obſerve it in appearance.. 
Whenever the fcens is Billed the aft comms, ace 
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the greateſt variety 


N a nd of. 
agitation, | 
_ diverting the expectation from an event which we 
keep ſuſpended only to raiſe it, may be ſpeciouſly. 
urged. But will not experience ſhew this objec-- 


tion to be rather ſubtle than juſt ? Is it not certain 
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moved alternately with equal force, and that no 
plays have oftener. filled the eye with tears, and 
with interludes of mirth ? | 
I do not however think.it ſaſe to judge of works 
of genius by the event. The refiffleſs vi- 
eiſſitudes of the heart, this alternate prevalence of 


There are other rules more fixed and obligatory. 
It is neceflary that of every play the chief action 
ſhould be fingle ; for ſince a play repreſents ſome 
tranſaction, through its regular maturation to its 
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| Nuns. 257. Tuzspay, Sept. 17, 751. 
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Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 
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of manners, and intenſeneſs of an... 
Plication, ſoon extended my — 
applauded by thoſe, whoſe opinion 1 | 


— 


uncommon hopes of future eminence. M | 
formances in time reached my native province, 
and my relations congratulated themſelves upon 
the new honours that were added to their family, 
I returned home covered with academical lau- 
rels, and fraught with criticiſm and philoſophy. 
The wit and the ſcholar excited curioſity, and my 
acquaintance was folicited by innumerable invita- 
tions. To pleaſe will always be the wiſh of bene- 
volence, to be admired muſt be the conſtant aim 
of ambition; and I therefore conſidered myſelf as 
about to receive the reward of my honeſt labours, 
and to find the efficacy of learning and of virtue. 
The third day after my arrival I dined at the 
houſe of a gentleman who had ſummoned a mul- 
titude of his friends to the annual celebration of 
his wedding-day. I fet forward with great exul- 
tation, and thought myſelf happy that I had an. 
opportunity of diſplaying my knowledge to fo nu- 
merous an 
room, I heard the mingled roar of obſtreperous 
merriment. I was however diſguſted rather than 
The whole company roſe at my entrance ; but 
when | ſo many eyes fixed at once upon 


U 


quelled by fome nameleſs power which I found 
impoſſible to be refiſted. My fight was dazzled, 
my cheeks glowed, my perceptions were con- 


founded ; I was harraſſed by. the multitude of 


unlikely to deceive me, as à young man that gave | 


I was blaſted with a ſudden. imbecillity, I was 
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eager ſalutations, and returned the common civi- 
lities with heſitation and impropriety ; the ſenſe 
of my own blunders increaſed my confuſion, and 
before the exchange of ceremonies allowed me to 
fit down, I was ready to fink under the oppreſ- 
fion of ſurprize ; my voice grew weak, and my 
knees trembled. 

The aſſembly then reſumed their places, and I 
fat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the 


dien which they converſed, were fuch 
as are ſeldom diſcuſſed in books, and were there- 
fore out of my range of knowledge. At length- 
an old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 


reaſon of my conciſeneſs, relieved me by ſome queſ- 


tions about the preſent ſtate of natural knowledge, 
and engaged me, by an appearance of doubt and 
oppoſition, in the explication and defence of the 
Neutamian philoſophy. 

The conſciouſneſs of my own abilities rouſed 
me from depreſſion, and long familiarity with my 
ſubje& enabled me to diſcourſe with eaſe and volu- 
bility; but however might pleaſe myſelf, I 
found very little added by my demonſtrations to- 
the ſatisfaction of the company; and my antago- 
niſt, who knew the laws of converſation too welt 
to detain their attention long upon an unpleaſ- 
ing topick, after he had commended my acuteneſs 
and comprehenſion, diſmiſſed the — | 
ra inbgubcance add per- 

xity. 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, who 
had heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the 

tea» 
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In this conflit of ſhame, as I was 
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Nuns. 158. SATURDAY, Sept. 21, 1751. 
Grammetici certant, er adbuc ſub judice lis 95. 
——Criticks yet contend, | 
And of their vaia diſputings find no end. 
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i 
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FYXRITICISM, though dignified from the + 

earlieſt ages by the labours of men eminent 
for knowledge and fagacity, and, fince the revival | 


of polite literature, the favourite ſtudy of Euro- 
and ſtability of ſcience. The rules hitherto re- | 
ceived, are ſeldom drawn from any ſettled prin- 
_ Ciple or ſelf-evident or adapted to the 
natural invariable conſtitution of things; but 
will be the arbitrary 
edicts by them- 
ſelves, ' hich the 
pened to occur to thei reflexion, and then 
by a law which idl timidity were too 
willing to obey, prohibited new experiments of ' 
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"The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, _ 
/ Long exercio's in woes; O muſe! reſound. | 
Who, when his arms bad wrought the deſtin'd Fall 
| Of ſacred Tah, and ves d ber hear n- hut wall, 
Nr 
de en feat unnumber's toils he bore, 
Sate with his fiene to gain his natal ſhore: 
— 2 their impious folly dar'd to prey 
p berds devoted to the god of day: iy > 
-vinditive daam d them never more 
| N i | 
hatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, | 
F Se and 10 eve alas. dern, 
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Nuns. 159. Tussnav, Sept. 247 751. | 
Sune werbs et woes, quibus bang bnire delve © + 
| Sn. =" 
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